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The value of association tests to determine mental status 
has been widely recognized, and a standardized method for 
the study of associational tendencies has been worked out by 
Drs. Kent and Rosanoff.t They have given a standard of 
comparison in the frequency tables published at the close of 
their work. 

Dr. H. H. Goddard recognized the value of this method of 
studying the feeble-minded children at Vineland, and at his 
suggestion a study of some of the children was started by my- 
self in his laboratory, September, 1912. The Kent-Rosanoff 
list of 100 words was used, so that a comparison with normal 
reactions could be made. Interesting results immediately ap- 
peared, so that it seemed advisable to continue the work on 
a larger scale, and the co-operation of Mr. E. A. Doll, the as- 
sistant psychologist, was secured. Especially interesting to 
study was the form of reaction of some of the defectives, who 
seemed unable to give an associate to the stimulus word unless 
allowed to use a number of words or even a complete sen- 
tence. 

The method of procedure was similar to that of Kent and 
Rosanoff. Each subject was tested individually in a private 
room away from ordinary disturbance. In a few cases a visi- 
tor was present, but this had no apparent effect upon the re- 
actions of the subject. All of the children tested, 130 in num- 
ber, were given the test by Mr. Doll or myself. Approximately 
4G. H. KENT AND A. J. RoSANorFr. A Study of Association in Insanity. Amer. 

Jour. of Ins., July and Oct., 1910. 
FREDERIC C. EASTMAN AND A. J. ROSANOFF. Association in Feeble-minded 
and Delinquent Children. <A. J. of Ins., July, 1912. 


ISABEL R. ROSANOFF AND A. J. ROSANOFF. A Study of Association in Chil- 
dren. Psych. Bul., Jan., 1913. 
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the same number was tested by each. Discussion as to method 
and experiment on each other beforehand gave uniformity 
of technique as far as possible. The child when brought in 
was put at ease, and instructions were given in the form of 
explaining a game. Some time was given at the beginning of 
each test to entertaining the child, and the whole test was con- 
ducted in the spirit of fun. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to play a 
game with me? A word game? Something new? I’ll show 
you how. I am going to say a word, and you must then give 
me a word that my word makes you think of. For instance, 
if I should say cat, you might say dog; or if I should say tree, 
you might say leaves; if I should say sky, you might say 
clouds or moon. Now you answer just one word and don’t 
repeat my word, but say your own, the very first word you 
think of, just as quick as you can.’’ One or two words not in 
the list were given for training, and then the experiment be- 
gan. Hach word was given separately in the order of its 
occurrence in the list, clearly and distinctly. The time was 
taken with a reliable stop-watch and recorded in tenths of 
seconds. The uniform procedure was to start the watch imme- 
diately after the word was pronounced and stop it the instant 
the subject began to speak. It was found that many children 
were inclined to repeat the stimulus word before giving the 
reaction. When this occurred, the subject was cautioned not 
to repeat, but to give his own word, and that only. If this 
caution was not regarded after repeated effort, about the 25th 
word, he was allowed to respond in his natural manner, and 
note was taken whenever the stimulus word was repeated. 
In a few cases, if fatigue occurred, the list was finished at a 
second sitting. 


The time was taken in each ease, and the study of this time 
element vields interesting results that need further elabora- 
tion than is possible in this paper. It may merely be said 
that the time is important as a means of diagnosis of the men- 
tal status of the child. In general, the defective children are 
slower in responding than the normal children. There is great 
irregularity, also, in the time of response. <A study of the 
measures of central tendency, mean median and mode shows 
that there are definite types in this respect. The characteris- 
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tic measure of central tendency is the median rather than the 
mode or the mean, but the discussion of the significance of 
these types must be deferred. Our study at present is with 
the words uttered by the child. 


The exact words were recorded. If it was found that he 
was unable to give a single word after repeated instruction 
to that effect, he was allowed to respond in the manner natural 
for him, and the response as he gave it was put down. If any 
response hard to interpret was given, the child was asked 
what he had in mind, and a note was made of his own inter- 
pretation of his reaction. 


The tendency to respond with more than one word proved 
to be interesting to study, for it seemed to be particularly 
characteristic of some children. This tendency is recognized 
by Rosanoff,? but was not made an object of inquiry itself. 
Some may consider that this form of response indicates 
merely inability to carry out imstructions. The objection to 
this view is that often the same child may give one-word re- 
sponses for some time and then change to the other form. 
The instructions are carried out for some time, until a word 
is given that suggests no single word, but a whole thought. 
It may be that it is a stage in language development where 
the sentence is the unit and represents a thought whole. The 
power to pick out a single word to represent an idea, the power 
of analysis, comes later, and indicates greater mental ability. 
For instance, when the word ‘‘table’’ suggests ‘‘ You eat off a 
table,’’ and not the mere idea ‘‘eat,’’ we get not only the essen- 
tial idea, but the setting, the thought as it occurs naturally in 
the child’s mind. ‘‘Dark’’ suggests not merely ‘‘ Night,’’ but 
‘*When the moon shines at night.’’ These responses are logi- 
eal, and show that true association occurs. Indeed, some- 
times there is such a wealth of ideas that the child goes on 
with one thought after another, led by his interest in his own 
thought. It is this interest in the thought itself that absorbs 
the attention; and thus, though the instructions may be at 
first understood and regarded, they are easily forgotten when 
the attention is absorbed by some interesting idea. 


“I. R. ROSANOFF AND A. J. Rosanorr. A Study of Association in Children, 
p. 44. 
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Certain other definite types of responses appeared char- 
acteristic of children of differing mental ability. When de- 
fectives of lower mental age were given this test, it was found 
that some could not give an associate word at all, but merely 
repeated the stimulus word. ‘The instructions were given as 
to all the other children, and the same incentive to play the 
game, but nothing could be drawn from them but mere repeti- 
tion. This would seem to be the natural characteristic of chil- 
dren at the language-learning period when the tendency to 
imitate is paramount. They have not secured sufficient mas- 
tery over language to allow of one idea passing over to an- 
other. True association of ideas cannot occur because of 
paucity of mental furniture. 

A stage in advance of this mere repetition of the stimulus 
word is the giving of a different word, but one without logical 
connection with the stimulus. The words thus given are often 
due to distraction, or are associated with the preceding reac- 
tion. The result is a list of words, some connected by associa- 
tion with each other, similar to the list of words, 60 in three 
minutes, asked for in the Binet test XI-3. The stimulus word 
is understood by the child simply as a signal to give some 
word, and the determiner for that word may be some object 
in the room or the child’s own mental content. It may be sug- 
vested that the words on the list are beyond the comprehension 
of very young children. This is certainly true of a number 
of words, and a study of the number of failures of responses 
ut the different ages would reveal this fact. However, there 
are sufficient words on the list adapted to a child’s understand- 
ing to make the test fair if a child can use language at all. 

Another characteristic mode of response is the tendency to 
give a word connected by sound with the stimulus word. This 
has been noted by Kent and Rosanoff,*® and it seems to be more 
characteristic of the insane type than of the feeble-minded. 
For example, there occurs the association ‘‘mutton’’—‘*‘but- 
ton,’’ ‘*hammer’’—‘‘slammer,’’ ‘‘cottage’’—‘‘ rottage.’’ 

The object of the present study resolved itself into an ex- 
amination of these various modes of response in the associa- 


tion test. Can they be used to diagnose different types of 


‘KENT AND ROSANOFF. Association in Insanity, p. 21. 
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mental weakness? Or do they represent different levels of 
mental ability and thus may serve as an age test? In the 
latter case we should find a correlation with the Binet ages 
of the defectives examined. To make the matter clear, and 
to make it possible to compare the reactions of the different 
children, the following classification was adopted: 


Types of Response. 
7 I. Repetition of stimulus. If 50 per cent. or more of a 
given child’s reactions are the repetition of the stimulus word, 


/ he is considered to belong to this type. 


II. Non-logical. This means that words are given at ran- 
dom without connection with the stimulus word. 

III. Sound reactions. The reaction word is connected by 
sound with the stimulus word. It may be either a word or 
neologism. 

1V. Reaction consists of more than one word. ‘This may 
be a noun with modifier, a phrase or a complete sentence. 

V. Reaction one word, normal type. At least 50 per cent. 
of these reactions must be found in the frequency tables of 
Kent and Rosanoff. 

In every case 50 per cent. of a child’s reactions must be 
clearly of a given type to consider the child as belonging to 
that type. In some cases when 50 per cent. cannot be found 
of any definite type, he is considered as belonging to a mixed 
type. The character of the mixture is taken to be the two 
types that occur the most frequently in the child’s reaction. 

Many peculiarities aside from the type of response are to 
be noted, particularly that the stimulus word is often repeated 
before the reaction word is given. It is due sometimes to a 
lack of proper understanding of the stimulus word, and for 
this reason is sometimes found in responses of normal sub- 
jects and of adults. When, however, this occurs repeatedly, 
notwithstanding instruction to the contrary, it would seem to 
indicate a lack of some kind. There is a definite tendency to 
repeat the stimulus word in order more fully to comprehend 
its meaning. The lips of the subject will often be seen mov- 
ing, even when the word is not spoken. When the speaking 
cannot be checked, it indicates a lack of the power of inhibi- 
tion. In some cases a variant of the stimulus word is given. 
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Pathological reactions of all the types noted by Rosanofif 
are found. An interesting case of stereotypy will be given 
among the illustrative papers. This paper comes under the 
head of our Type II, for the reactions are given at random 
and have no connection with the stimulus word. The paper 
also illustrates how the stimulus word is repeated before the 
reaction is given. The abbreviation rep. stands for this repe- 
tition. The subject given here to illustrate Type I is a boy 
11 years of age, testing 6-1; the subject representing Type II 
is a male 33 years of age, testing 3-4, a Mongolian; Type III 
is a boy 19 years of age, testing 8-4; Type V is a girl, 21 years 
of age, testing 8-3. For type 1V we have taken a boy of 20 
years of age, testing 8-3. Papers illustrative of the different 
types described are as indicated on opposite page. 

Our Type IV, as defined, is characterized merely by the ex- 
pression of an idea by a number of words, or rather, by more 
than’ one word. These more-than-one-word responses are not 
all of similar character, but may be analyzed and classified. 
The material at hand shows a great variety of forms of ex- 
pression, from the simplest indication of the object indicated 
by the stimulus word, often accompanied by a gesture, to a 
more complex idea, such as the definition of the object in terms 
of use. In some cases a mere gesture is all the response that 
the child will give. Such a form of reacton, reverting to ges- 
ture language, cannot, of course, be included in the more-than- 
one-word responses; but, in considering the modes of response 
as a whole, should be considered as the forerunner of one of 
these types. The sub-classes of our Type IV may be arranged 
as follows: 

1. The object indicated by the stimulus word is pointed out. 
This may be accompanied by a gesture. FE. g. Hand—This is 
my hand. Chair—There’s a chair. Another form of this 
class is the use of the stimulus word with the indefinite article. 
E.. g., Table—a table. 

2. The use of the stimulus word in a sentence, together 
with pronouns ‘‘we,’’ ‘‘I’’ or the indefinite ‘‘you,’’ or the 
word ‘‘somebody.’’ FE. g., Eating—We eat. Sickness—We 
get sick. Cottage—I live in a cottage. Salt—You use salt 
with your food. Quiet-—Somebody is quiet. 

3. <A clause giving a general situation, introduced by the 
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Stimulus. 


table 
dark 
music 
sickness 
man 
deep 
soft 
eating 
mountain 
house 
black 
mutton 
comfort 
hand 
short 
fruit 
butterfly 
smooth 
command 
chair 
sweet 
whistle 
woman 
cold 
slow 
wish 
river 
white 
beautiful 
window 
rough 
citizen 
foot 
spider 
needle 
red 
sleep 
anger 
carpet 
girl 
high 
working 
sour 
earth 
trouble 
soldier 
cabbage 
hard 
eagle 
stomach 
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I, 


table (points) 
very dark 
music 
(nods head) 
man 

deep 

soft 
eating 
mountain 
house 
black 
mutton 
comfort 
hand 
short 
fruit 
butterfly 
smooth 
command 
chair 
sweet 


whistle 


woman 
cold 
slow 
wish 
river 
white 
beautiful 
window 
rough 
citizen 
foot 
spider 
needle 
red 
sleep 
anger 
‘arpet 
girl 
high 
working 
sour 
earth 
trouble 
soldier 
‘abbage 
hard 
eagle 
stomach 


‘Probably meant for kitchen. 
‘Explanation: “As if it fell on the table.” 


II. 


kissy* (gesture) 


rep. eye 

rep. teeth 

rep. eye 

rep. chair 

rep. eye 

rep. eye 

rep. sitting 
rep. (gesture) 
rep. eye 

rep. tooth 

rep. eye 

rep. eye 

rep. left hand 
rep. eye 

rep. eye 

rep. eye 

rep. monument 
rep. eye 

rep. bean-bag 
rep. assembly 
rep. (whistles) 
rep. eye 

rep. eye 

rep. city 

rep. eye 

rep. light 
Elsie 

rep. boy 

rep. wealthy 
rep. Riley 

rep. half-penny 
rep. belt 

rep. something 
rep. sew 
dresses 

rep. pillowslip 
rep. 

rep. assembly 
rep. eye 

rep. paper 
rep. eat 

soft 

rep. eye 

rep. watch 
rep. assembly 
rep. eye 

rep. pie 

rep. eye 

rep. eye 


III. 


able 

hark 

use it 
illness 
maid 

sleep 

sore 
cheating 
shouting 
mouse 

‘ats 

hutton 

no response 
land 

loss 

roots 

no response 
moved 

no response 
rare 

cheat 
rustle 
homan 
hold 

row 

fish 

fiver 

kite 

no response 
finger 

roof 

no citizen 
rook 

slider 
sleeder 
Fred 

week 

no response 
rocket 
curls 

pie 

rotten 

soda 

irk 

rubble 

no response 
kettles 
rard 

reedle 

no response 


fell® 

room 

girl 

child 
hurt 

well 

eze 

girl 

high 

fire 

rep. wind-mill 
rep. meat 
house 
man 

rep. lady 
apple 
yellow 
road 
Lord’s 
hard 

rose 
children 
fell 

room 

rep. work is slow 
for 

deep 
dress 
picture 
dirty 
boys 

rep. book 
sore 

web 
broke 
rep. paper 
woman 
rep. temper 
red 
playing 
hill 

hard 

rep. grapes 
flat 
people 
army 
good 
pavement 
bird 

girl 
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word ‘‘when.’’ E. g., Whistle—When you whistle. Woman— 
When she’s grown up. Bealtiful—When things are beautiful. 
Citizen—When mens get together. 
have trouble. 


49, 
50. 


SO DAIS OUR oo NS 


46. 


Stimulus. 
table 
dark 
music 
sickness 
man 
deep 
soft 
eating 
mountain 
house 
black 
mutton 
comfort 
hand 
short 
fruit 
butterfly 
smooth 
command 
chair 
sweet 
whistle 
woman 
cold 
slow 
wish 
river 
white 
beautiful 
window 
rough 
citizen 
foot 
spider 
needle 
red 
Sleep 
anger 
carpet 
girl 
high 
working 
sour 
earth 
trouble 
soldier 
cabbage 
hard 
eagle 
stomach 
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Soldier—When a man is a soldter. 


Type IV. 
I eat off a table. 
It’s dark at night. 
repetition. 
no response. 
The man likes to work. 
rep. The hole is deep in the ground. 
Snow is soft. 
I like to eat pie. 
I’ve never seen mountains. 
rep. I like to sleep in a house. 
rep. The coal is black. 
rep. Goes into the stuff that you eat. 
rep. It’s comfort to have heat in the house. 
rep. Use your hand to pick up things with. 
rep. No. 
Fruit grows on the trees. 
Butterflies fly around. 
The table is smooth. 
Drill master gives out commands. 
I like to sit in a chair. 
rep. Candy is sweet. 
I like to whistle. 
no response. 
The ice is cold. 
no response. 
I wish Christmas was here. 
The boys like to swim in the river. 
rep. Paper is white. 
Flowers are beautiful. 
Window be’s in the frame of a house. 
rep. Stones are rough. 
rep. | 
rep. I like to play foot-ball. 
rep. Spider crawls around in the house. 
rep. You can sew with a needle. 
Roses are red. 
I like to sleep at night. 
rep. 
Carpet be’s on the floor of a house. 
no response. 
rep. The boiler house chimney is high. 
no response. 
rep. Lemons are sour. ; 
rep. Vegetables grow on the earth. 
rep. I have trouble doing things some times. 
no response. 
rep. I like to eat cabbage. 
The ground is hard sometimes to dig. 
rep. Eagle flies around. 
I have a pain sometimes in my stomach. 








Trouble—When people 
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4. <A definition of the stimulus word, generally in terms of 
use. EH. g., Chair—What you sit mm. Hammer—What you 
nail things with. Doctor—To make you better. Scissors— 
What you cut with. 


>. A sentence expressing various logical relations, as 


genus—species, species—genus, object—verb, verb—object, 
attribute—substance, substance—attribute, part—whole, ete. 
I’. g., Cottage—Maxham cottage. Mutton—Mutton is meat. 
Music—I like music. Wish—Anybody wish for anything. 
Deep—The well 1s deep. Ocean—Ocean is big. Stomach— 
Stomach is part of your body. 

In fact, in watching the children’s mode of reaction in this 
test we can discern all stages in language development from 
the first effort of merely imitating the sound without under- 
standing the meaning, also gesture language without words, 
pointing out of object accompanied by gesture, sound reac- 
tions, to the higher forms of the expression of the idea by a 
sentence as a complete thought-whole, and finally to the point 
where analysis is possible, and a single word can be selected 
to express the salient idea. 

The question arises whether these various peculiarities are 
indicative of special mental types or are characteristic of spe- 
cial periods of development in all children. Can any one of 
these types be used as an age test? Or have we here char- 
acteristics that may be used to diagnose special peculiarity 
or abnormality of mental equipment? ‘To help in deciding 
such questions as these there is needed a standard of com- 
parison. Do we find such peculiarities among all children? 
To determine this point it was decided to examine in detail 
the responses of normal school schildren. 


The work of Rosanoff does not help us here, for, though 
the fact that more-than-one-word replies occurred, they were 
not recorded or studied according to the age limit. Through 
the kindness of Dr. J M. McCallie of Trenton, permission was 
secured to give the association test to some of the children of 
the Franklin School. During the winter of 1914, 200 children 
were examined whose ages were evenly distributed between 
4 and 8, 40 in each group. It was thought that the age-limit, 
if such there was, would probably lie between these points. 
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The same mode of procedure, in general, was adopted as for 
the defectives, except that only 50 words were given, for it 
was almost universally true that the type of response was 
determined for each individual by the time the fiftieth word 
was given; and since the immediate object in view was a study 
of these types, it seemed unnecessary to use the whole list of 
100. Co-operation was secured with the psychological labora- 
tory of Princeton University, and through the kindness of 
Prof. H. C. Warren, Mr. Melville, research assistant, helped 
in the work of giving the test to the school children. A varia- 
tion in procedure consisted in taking two children at the same 
time, giving the first 50 words of the Kent-Rosanoff series to 
one child and the second 50 to the other. Competition was 
thus secured, and proved a valuable incentive to prompt re- 
plies. It was found that the type of response was not affected 
by this method; that is, if a child was inclined to reply accord- 
ing to Type IV, he would continue to do so, even though his 
neighbor was giving replies according to some other type. In 
short, the types persisted clearly and distinctly, unaffected by 
the tendency to imitate, if the higher type of response was 
beyond the children’s mental capacity. In a number of cases 
the same children were examined by Mr. Melville and myself, 
thus enabling a study of the personal equation. In one case it 
was found that by special effort of training one subject at the 
end of a second sitting began to answer according to Type Il 
rather than Type I, but in seael the result was not affected 
by the personality of the examiner. 

The responses of the normal children are found to fall into 
the same general types as those of the defectives. More illus- 
trations of our Type II are found among these children, the 
other types remaining about the same. A characteristic paper 
of a girl of four years, showing this type, is the following. 


The words happen to be the second half of the Kent-Rosanoff 
list: 


51. stem glasses 77. hammer hatchet 
52. lamp coat 78. thirsty hand 

53. dream collar 79. city ice-cream 
54. yellow chair 80. square doll baby 
5. bread hat 81. butter hop 

56. justice calendar 82. doctor church 
57. boy plate 83. loud window 











Pd 
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58. light hair 84. thief curtain 
59. health bell 85. lion pencil 
60. Bible church 86. joy pen 
61. memory shoes 87. bed chair 
62. sheep umbrella 88. heavy wear heavy dress 
63. bath drawer 89. tobacco smoke 
64. cottage sweater 90. baby put it in a baby- 
65. swift chair coach 
66. blue purple 91. moon lady 
67. hungry bird 92. scissors Tuesday 
ae: £# $i seamaiieas 93. quiet lamp 
69. ocean kitty-cat 94. green scissors 
70. head button 95. salt spool 
71. stove pan 96. street swords 
72. long eyes 97. king horses 
_ -e)h3Mhl(s(itéié‘(iéd cin 98. cheese wagon 
74. whiskey put on heavy hat 99. blossom hair 
7. child chair 100. afraid knife and fork 
76. bitter Santa Claus 


The papers both of the defectives, 132 in number, and of 
normal children, 202 in number, were analyzed, and the num- 
ber of words occurring in the frequency tables in each was 
noted, the number of failures of response, the number of 
repetitions of stimulus, and the individual reactions. The 
number of sound reactions, when such occurred, was noted, 
also the number of non-logical responses, Type II; the number 
of repetitions of stimulus, Type I, and in a few cases it was 
found that a special class was needed to provide for papers 
where the characteristic mode of response was a variant of 
the stimulus. The‘type of each child was thus determined. 
As has been said before, where 50 per cent. of responses 
could not be found belonging to one type, it was considered a 
mixture, and the elements composing the mixture were de- 
cided to be the two types that occurred the most often. 

To compare the results thus obtained from the defectives 
and the normal children, the defectives were arranged in 
groups according to their Binet age. These groups then are 
compared with the groups of the normal children of corre- 
sponding chronological age. The following tables show the 
distribution of types among the ages (mental age for defect- 
ives, chronological age for normal children). In the tables 
the mixed types are indicated by using smaller figures. The 
groups of normals are more evenly divided than the groups 


of defectives. The number in each group is given in the right- 
hand column: 
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In the above tables F represents a paper where no response 
was obtained. For the purpose of comparison the mixtures 
are counted with the type that constitutes its chief component. 
Thus the lower line of figures shows the number in each type. 
By computing the percentage of each type for each age we 
obtain curves that show clearly the results of the investigation. 
In general, there is a greater amount of inferior types among 
the defectives than among normals: The curve for Type I is 
quite similar for defectives and for normals at the ages of 4 
and 5. It drops to 0 for normals at 6 years, for defectives at 7 
years, and the type occurs sporadically among defectives of 
an older mentality. For normals the type is common at the 
age of 4, and occurs at the age of 5 years. 

Type [I appears as a variation of Type I, and is character- 
istic especially of normal children of 5 years. This type 
appears more frequently among the normals than among the 


defectives; Type I prevails among the defectives at the corre- 
sponding age. 


Figure 1. 
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Type LII does not appear as a characteristic of any particu- 
lar age, but appears sporadically at any age. It indicates 
rather an abnormality of mind than any particular level of 
development. 

Type IV is found more frequently among defectives than 
among normals. The curve for defectives is higher and de- 
scends to 0 at a later age; that is, 11 years. The high points 
of the curves for normals are at 5 and 6 years; for defectives 
at 5, 6 and 7 years. That is, the type persists longer for de- 
fectives. We may say, then, that this type is characteristic 
of a mental age of 5 to 6 years, or may be characteristic of 
mental defect in itself. 

The curve for Type V for normals is more regular and is 
higher at all points than that for defectives. This means that 
more normal children can use this type at an earlier age than 
the defectives. The type is established at 8 years for normals, 
but the upper limit is not reached. 

Repetition of stimulus. We have also followed in this study 
the tendency to repeat the stimulus word, notwithstanding in- 
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struction to the contrary. This characteristic, when no other 
reaction follows, constitutes our Type I. But it also occurs 
before the regular associate word is given. A few cases of 
such repetition may occur with perfectly normal subjects and 
among adults, due to the imperfect understanding of the 
stimulus word, or to lack of attention. When, however, the 
stimulus word is regularly repeated, or, in a large percentage 
of cases, it constitutes an earmark of a lowered mental state, 
or it may be a lack of the power of inhibition, or a defect of 
some sort. 

To study this feature as it occurs in the cases both of de- 
fectives and normals examined the following scale is adopted: 
Ten per cent. or less of cases of repetition of stimulus for any 
individual constitutes our zero grade, and indicates that this 
tendency is infrequent, and therefore a negligible quantity. 
Three degrees of addiction to this habit may be distinguished : 
(1) 11 to 30 per cent. of cases of repetition; (2) 31 to 60 per 
cent.; (3) 61 to 100 per cent. The following tables show. how 
these grades are distributed among the different ages: 
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TABLE III.—Defectives. TABLE LV.—Normals. 

Age. (0) (1) (2) (8) Age. (0) (1) (2) (8) 

2 1 +a 3 ea 4 oh ws - as 

3 sa 1 3 3 7 a ne a 

4 2 2 4 4 9) 5 19 7 

5 3 2 1 1 7 5 27 3 5 8 

6 S - +4 4 16 6 3 4 3 1 

7 9 7 1 1 18 7 32 5 2 1 

8 20 3 3 1 27 8 29 9 2 ia 

9 ° 8 1 1 23 - — -— = 

10 10 4 3 “> 17 123 26 31 17 
11 3 1 ba + 
12 4 oe a 4 

71 26 21 13 


40 
43 
39 
40 


Reducing these figures to percentages and studying the re- 
sults, we find that freedom from this habit of repetition of 
stimulus word or the zero type is found more among normals 
than among defectives. Absolute freedom is reached with 
defectives at the mental age of 12. The upper limit for nor- 
mals is not reached at 8. This agrees with Rosanoff’s conclu- 
sion that the regular technique for the association can be fol- 
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lowed at about 11 years. The first degree of addiction to the 
habit of repetition (11-30 per cent.) does not appear to be 
characteristic of any particular age, but may appear at any 
age. It disappears with defectives at 12. The second and 
third degrees (31-60 per cent. and 61-100 per cent.) or an ex- 
cessive amount of this repetition varies inversely with age, 
both with normals and with defectives. The third degree 
disappears with normals at 8, with defectives at 10. The most 
frequent occurrence of this degree for normals is at the ages 
4 and 5; for defectives, at the ages 4, 5 and 6. 

The curve of the zero type or freedom from this tendency 
shows that normals are less addicted to the habit than mental 
defectives. The curve for Types II and III shows that an 
excessive amount of repetition of stimulus, over 30 per cent., 
is less frequent among normals than defectives. The curves 
in both cases are more irregular for defectives. 

Summary: The results agree with Rosanoff’s conclusions 
in general—that the technique for the association test is 
established at 11 years. The study of the types of response 
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vields the following: Type I, the lower limit was not found. 
It is probably three years. The type appears among defectives 
of higher mental level than among normals. Type II occurs 
most frequently at 5 years. Type III is sporadic. Type IV 
is characteristic of children of 5 to 6 years, and is more fre- 
quently found among defectives than among normals. The 
upper limit of Type V is not reached at 8 years. The child 
of 8, though he responds in the form of Type V, yet from the 
character of his reactions and from the number of failures of 
response, cannot be said to respond as a child of 12, or as an 
adult. In the study of the repetition of the stimulus word 
before the reaction we find that this tendency is more common 
with defectives than with normals, especially at the mental 
age of 4 to 6.° 

Frequency tables have been compiled from the responses 
of the defectives, and also of the normal school children. he 
tables show a large number of responses not found in the 
Kent-Rosanoff tables. Yet the response of highest value with 
the defectives is universally a Kent-Rosanoff response, and in 
5) eases out of the 100 it is a highest value Kent-Rosanoff 
response. These tables are on file at the Vineland laboratory, 
and may be consulted by those who are interested. 








*We wish to acknowledge with thanks our indebtedness in preparing this 
article to Dr. H. H. Goddard for the suggestion of the subject and inspiration 
in the work; to Mr. E. A. Doll for co-operation and use of material accumu- 
lated by him; to Dr. H. C. Warren for encouragement and advice in the ar- 
rangement of the material; to Mr. N. Melville for assistance in testing the 
school children; to Miss Norma Cutts for assistance in compiling the results, 
and to Dr. J. M. McCallie for permission to give the tests in the Franklin 
School of Trenton. 











FORM AND POSITION IN HANDWRITING INTER- 
PRETATION. PART I. 


JUNE E. DOWNEY AND JOHN E, ANDERSON, 


University of Wyoming. 


Introduction. 
The Reading of Mirror-Script. 


2. The Reading of [llegible Writing. 
3. The Pairing of Hands. 

4. Speed and Accuracy of Performance. 
5. General Conclusions. 


SUMMARY. ; 


There exists a relative independence of form and position as 
spatial elements. Mirror-reading tests ability to handle shifts in 
position. The rapid reading of samples of illegible writing and the 
rapid and accurate pairing of handwriting specimens suggest them- 
selves as tests of form-perception. Low coefficients of reliability 
indicate, however, the need of standardization of such tests. The 
reading of illegible writing and the pairing of hands fail to correlate. 

Correlations with the completion test suggest that the meaning- 
factor is of more significance in the reading of illegible writing than 
in the reading of mirror-writing. With the exception of records on 
one specimen of illegible writing, there is little evidence of correla- 
tion of ability to read mirror-script and ability to read illegible 
writing. 

INTRODUCTION. 


In another connection’ an account has been given of certain 
conditions reported by a young woman (X) who during the 
first two or three years of her school life wrote spontaneous 
right-hand mirror-script. X reported facility in work that 
demanded shifts in the position of a letter, but inadequacy in 
dealing with shifts in form. Thus, while showing unusual 


‘Downey, J. E. “On the Reading and Writing of Mirror-Script.” Psychol. 
Rev., XXI, pp. 408-441. 
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expertness in type-setting, she was at a loss in a postoffice. 
She found great difficulty in decipering illegible writing, and 
was unable to recognize familiar hands. 

These statements were of particular interest in connection 
with Stern’s conclusion’ that form and position as elements of 
spatial perception are at first disconnected, and that, before 
their fusion, mirror-writing and mirror-drawing are frequent 
occurrences. The extraordinary range in variation in the ease 
with which different individuals are able to read and to write 
mirror-script suggested, moreover, that possibly even after 
the period of childhood, individual variations in the closeness 
of the fusion of form and position occur. 

A checking of X’s assertion—that she was ready in the in- 
terpretation of ‘‘dislocated’’ form, but unskilful in the interpre- 
tation of distorted forms—involved extensive testing not only 
of X, but of a number of other reagents. The use of mirror- 
readmg as a test of the ease with which a subject interprets 
shifts in relative position of letter-parts seems justifiable. 
It was thought that ease in reading illegible writing might be 
employed as a test of the ease with which distorted forms were 
recognizable. The capacity of rapid matching of pairs of 
handwriting was also thought of as a possible test of form- 
perception. Accordingly, a series of tests was planned to de- 
termine the correlation between ability to read mirror-script 
and ability to read illegible writing and to pair handwritings. 

The problem as a whole proved, however, to be much more 
complicated than appeared at first sight. The standardizing 
of any test (that, for instance, on illegible writing) is a com- 


prehensive piece of work. Our results, consequently, instead 


of answering definitely the question with which we began the 
investigation, proved to be of value chiefly with reference to 
the interesting question of individual variation in the general 
capacity to interpret handwriting and the general problem of 
the method to be utilized in such an investigation. 

Before attempting to discuss the bearings of the separate 
tests upon one another we shall describe each test and give the 
results of each. We shall take up successively: (1) The read- 


ee 


"Ueber verlegerte Raumformen, Zsch. f. ang. Psychol., II (1909), pp. 498-526. 
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ing of mirror-script; (2) The reading of illegible writing, in- 
cluding in this connection a report upon two completion tests ; 
(3) The matching of handwritings. In section 4 we shall dis- 
cuss the relation of speed and accuracy of performance. 
Finally (5) we shall attempt to bring together our results 
and to draw certain tentative conclusions. 

For the detailed tests, the results of which were utilized in 
getting coefficients of correlation, the same reagents were 
used, namely, 16 seniors or juniors in the University of Wy- 
oming. These 16 reagents constituted a rather closely se- 
lected group of subjects, a number of whom were honor stu- 
dents or students who had shown particular ability along 
some specific line of work. They came, however, from very 
different courses, those of liberal arts, agriculture or engi- 
neering. Eight were men, eight were women. A few had 
served previously as reagents in psychological tests; all were 
well acquainted with the experimenters and at ease with them.” 
The selection of such a group of subjects should be noted, as 
Simpson has shown that a closely selected group reduces the 
size of the correlation coefficients. In calculating these coeffi- 

6 SD? 
cients the formula r=1— was used. 
n(n’—1) 

The test on pairing handwritings proved to be of such in- 
trinsic value that many reagents besides the group of 16 
mentioned above were tested. 





1. Tue Reaptxne or Mrrror-Script. 


In the report referred to above an extensive account has 
been given of the individual variations in the method and 
rapidity with which mirror-script is read. Evidence was pre- 
sented that to a certain extent ease in such reading correlates 
with age. Some other factor determining success or failure 
was also evident, perhaps a visual as against a motor form of 


*We wish to express our thanks to the busy students who so generously 
assisted us in this work. 

‘Simpson, B. R. Correlations of Mental Abilities. Col. Univ. Cont. to Edu., 
No. 53 (1912). 
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spatial orientation. That a general problem of orientation 
was involved seemed indicated by the fact that, apparently, ease 
in mirror-reading correlated in the case of 25 freshmen re- 
agents with the degree of right-handedness as shown by the 
amount of difference in the rapidity of right and left-hand 
mirror writing. 

In the present tests of ability to read mirror-script the first 
thing sought was a measure of the reliability of the test. 
Accordingly, two sets of tests were carried out on the 16 re- 
agents. 


Method. The subject was given a card on which 12 words 
had been written in mirror-writing. The words were first 
written in a wide-spaced, plain, round legible style on 
thin tissue paper, which was pasted, top side down, on a 
heavy card. For the first test the words used were these: 
‘*Two telephones were placed at two symmetrical points of 
the same cirecle.’’ For the second test the words were: ‘‘ By 
division he found the average length of 14 large fat men.’’ 


The subject was given the card wrong side up and instructed 
to turn the card over at a signal and begin reading aloud the 
words written on the opposite side. The experimenter kept 
with a stop-watch a record of the time needed for reading the 
sentence. The character of the mirror-writing was explained 
very briefly as backwards writing that began at the right in- 
stead of the left side of the paper. Three of the 16 subjects 
were tested on the first specimen in the spring of 1913 and the 
remainder in October, 1913. The entire second series of ex- 
periments was run off during March, 1914. 


Results. In the first series of tests times ranging from 34 
seconds to 7 minutes 54 seconds were obtained, with a range 
in errors from none to 8 words; in the second series the time 
varied from 40 seconds to 14 minutes and 46 seconds, with 
a range in errors from none to 5 words. The last time record 
represents an extreme that was reached by only one subject, 
the next highest being 8 minutes 4 seconds. In the first series 
8 persons completed the sample without a mistake; in the sec- 
ond series, 11 made no mistakes. It was not found possible 
to hold every subject to the task until every word was cor- 
rectly interpreted because of curious setting of errors, on the 
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one hand, and the loss of confidence and interest, on the other, 
that resulted from failure to achieve success. 


The time and errors were equated by finding the ranking 
of each student for time and errors separately and obtaining 
the average. On the basis of this average the subjects were 
given their final ranking. In making the ranking for errors 
several methods of estimating them were used with practically 
the same result: first, the subjects were ranked according to 
the flat number of errors counted by whole words; secondly, a 
value was assigned to each error depending upon the fre- 
quency with which it occurred, and thirdly, a value was as- 


signed to each error depending upon the number of letters in 
the word. 


The correlations, all positive, are as follows: 


ee ent 5s hore bw ies bee a owed Obee's beaded eeeens &e8 r .490 
OE ee Pee Sr eT ee r .583 
Equated for Time and Error. Word errors counted as wholes....... r 697 
Equated for Time and Error. Errors valued by frequency.......... r .687 
Kquated for Time and Error. Errors valued by length of word...... r .700 


The correlation between the two series of tests is fairly 
high, although not as high as anticipated. It is possible that 
some of the subjects may have practiced mirror-reading in the 
long period between the two series. We know of three who 
did so, but only to a slight extent. A slight practice effect 
was noticeable in the second test, since the subjects, after try- 
ing the first test even so long a time before, knew better how 
to go at the second test. This may account also for the de- 
creased number of errors in the second test. 


2. Tue Reapine oF ILLEGIBLE WRITING. 


Method. In this test the reagent read aloud from samples 
of illegible writing. The samples consisted of ordinary busi- 
ness or friendly letters written without the writer’s knowing 
that the letter was to be used for an experiment. They were of 
the kind written by adults who have done a great deal of 
writing. They uniformly presented simplified forms, without 
much ornamentation or superfluity of stroke. No tests with 
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illiterate or ornamented hands were tried. The specimens, 
however, were quite distinct as regards individuality. 

Three series of experiments were tried, each consisting of 
two parts. First, the subject was given a connected sample 
of writing, and secondly, a sample of the same writing that 
had been mutilated by blotting out key words in such a way 
that little meaning was left. The two specimens in the first 
series (A 1 and A 2) each contained 72 words; the two in the 
second (B 1 and B 2) each 100 words, and the first in the third 
(C1) 40 words and the second (C 2) 28 words. Samples A 1, 
B1 and C1 were the unmutilated specimens and A 2, B 2 and 
C 2 the mutilated specimens. 


The subjects were given the sheet of paper face downward 
and told at a signal to turn over the paper and read aloud 
what was written upon it. As the reading began the experi- 
menter snapped a stop-watch. For the first and third series 
oral instructions were used; for the second, written instruc- 
tions. The written instructions (the oral were practically the 
same) were as follows: ‘‘This is a sample of illegible writing 
which you are to read as rapidly and accurately as possible. 
As you will only be allowed to go over the sample once, take 
care to get every word you:can. Do not hesitate too long 
over any single word, as its significance may come to you as 
you read further.’’ For the second or mutilated specimen 
another sentence was added to the instructions, namely, ‘‘ Pay 
no heed to the words which are blotted out.’’ The 16 reagents 
described above took part in this test. 

Three of the subjects were tested with samples A 1 and A 2 
in April, 1913; the remainder in October, 1913. The test with 
samples B 1 and B 2 was carried out in March, 1914, and those 
with C 1 and C 2 later in the same month, with at least an in- 
terval of a week between the two tests. The subjects would 
frequently make comments on the test, which were jotted 
down. During the course of the experiment the observer 
made note of anything worthy of comment in the subject’s pro- 
cedure. 
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Results. The extreme times and numbers of errors in the 
six tests were as follows: 


TABLE I. 


-—— Time.———, 


-——Errors.——_, 

Test. Words. Lowest. Highest. Average. M. V. Lowest Highest. 
ee % 5O’’ 360"’ 146”’ %3.1°’ 3 24 
Preah s oes %2 =: 373”’ 199’ 96.5'" 6 24 
OO) a 100 51°’ 173”’ 84’’ 26.9"" 0 12 
i, ae 67.5"" 170°’ 99°’ 25.67" 6 19 
i See dO 30°’ 140”’ 73”’ 30.8"’ 4 12 
2) ee 2s 28’’ 110’ 61°’ 21.3”’ 4 16 


If the average time is evaluated in tests A and C on the 
basis of 100 words, so that it may be compared with that of 
Test B, we obtain the following result : 


TABLE II. 


Evaluated Time Average. 


y Sere ee 202.7°’ i PTT Tee 99’ 
> rere ee 276.4" Oise ce skeeane 182.5 
eae S4 Se vcnsvcesecs 217.8 


The correlations between the reading rates for the various 
samples of illegible writing are as follows: 


TABLE III. 


Al A2 Bl B2 C1 C2 
iden srtserenvnsanaees eos 420 oe .650 410 456 
Bie 60nd ee cebenedaser 420 see 297 AT9 156 126 
lentes esadeee decane woe 297 oes 40 186 9 
disse reveveceseesees G50 AT9 AO ses AT .169 
OF Re decestucsawdeesda 410 .156 186 OAT oes AGS 
of} eee eer 456 126 OOO .169 465 


The time and error range as well as the average time 
(equated) indicates that samples A and C are much more 
difficult to read than is sample B. The relative retardation 
in speed when the mutilated samples were read indicates 
again the comparative ease with which B was read and the 
difficulty involved in interpreting the letter-forms of A and 
C. A comparison of samples A and C shows that mutilated 
A was, relatively, more difficult to interpret than mutilated C. 
It would seem that one of two things must be true: either 
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the context of A 1 was more significant than that of C1, or 
else the form in C1 was so distorted as to put the mutilated 
and unmutilated specimens more nearly on a level than was 
the case for sample A. The first interpretation seems more 
justifiable. 

Whatever form habituation occurred gave an advantage to 
the reading of the mutilated samples. In the longer speci- 
mens form-habituation might have occurred within a given 
test and thus increased the speed of reading toward the close.’ 

If we turn now to the correlation coefficients for the reading 
of the different samples of unmutilated writing (speed and 
error being put on an equal basis), we find that they are not 
very high: the highest is the correlation of A 1 and B 1 (.552), 
next comes that of A 1 and C1 (.410); the correlation of B 1 
and C 1 gave a coefficient too low to be significant. 

The mutilated samples were introduced into the test as a 
means of determining how far context was influential in de- 
termining the ease of reading and how far form alone was 
significant. Again we find the highest correlation for A 2 
and B 2 (.479). But mutilated C gives a correlation of only 
126 with mutilated A2. B2 and C2 give a correlation of 
only .169. 

The highest correlation between reading the mutilated and 
the unmutilated for the same sample occurs for sample B 
(.54). This, of course, is what we should expect, since B is 
the least difficult hand to read. The correlation of A and C, 
mutilated and unmutilated, is, respectively, .42 and .465. In 
spite of the cutting out of key words, there is a considerable 
amount of agreement in the ease with which two samples of 
any particular writing can be read. 


"In order to determine the effect of habituation to the form of the writing. 
the time record for the unmutilated specimen was subtracted from the time 
record for the mutilated specimen in tests A and B. In test C, since the num- 
ber of words in the two samples differed, the times were equated and the dif- 
ferences then obtained. On the basis of the differences obtained, the subjects 
were ranked for each of the three tests, the subject showing the greatest minus 
difference in speed between the mutilated and the unmutilated being given rank 
1, and the greatest plus difference, rank 16. Coefficients of correlation between 
the tests were obtained, with the following result: A and B, —.061:; A and 
Cc, — .092, and B and C, —.444. From these correlations no conclusion regard- 
ing form habituation can be drawn. There was no uniformity in the behavior 
of individual subjects. For instance, a subject who ranked 1 in A, 2 in C, 
ranked 16 in B. 
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Some high correlations occur between the mutilated of one 
sample and the unmutilated of another. Thus, Al and B2 
give a coefficient of .65. A 2 and B1 give a coefficient of only 
297. A2 and C1 give only .156; C2 and Al, .456; B2 and 
C1, .347; C2 and B1, .559. 

Later we shall discuss the bearing of meaning upon the 
reading of the samples; at this point we conclude that the need 
of better standardization in the tests is evident. It would 
no doubt have been more satisfactory as a test of form- 
recognition to have presented the letters singly or in small 
groups, as Starch did in measuring writing legibility. Yet 
Starch found the correlation between legibility in words and 
letters very high.® The specimens of writing should have been 
of the same length, and this length should have been esti- 
mated in terms of letters, not words. 

Individual Reactions. With regard to individuals, we find 
that there is great variation in procedure and ease of handling 
the complex situation presented by reading a sample of illeg- 
ible writing. There are some subjects for whom the words 
as they stand are significant, dependence being placed ex- 
clusively on neither meaning or form, but on a combination 
of both as occurs in ordinary reading. The forms are reason- 
ably legible to the subject; he reads the writing much as he 
would ordinary print, getting the meaning as he goes. 

A second class of subjects is composed of those who depend 
to a large extent upon meaning. These subjects read the 
specimens without paying close attention to form. As is true 
with the first class, many words are legible as they stand, but 
when a break comes, the subject makes a substitution, largely 
upon a meaning basis, of a word that is somewhat similar to 
the correct word in form. This class of subjects does not 
notice the difference between the substituted form and the 
actual form that appears upon the paper. Some of them ob- 
tain an entirely different meaning from what is intended in 
the writing. For instance, in Test C 1a subject read ‘‘latest 


“The table shows that the legibility of letters is practically identical in rela- 
tive order with the legibility of words in their context. The coefficient of cor- 
relation of the two series of measurements is + .90.” Starcu, D. Measure- 
ments of Handwriting. Jour. Edu. Psychol., Vol. LV, p. 449. 
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list of all’’ as ‘‘taxes this year,’’ words that make some mean- 
ing, but are only slightly suggested by the form. 


The third class of subjects includes those who place great 
dependence upon form, but pay little attention to mean- 
ing. The illegible form suggests some word or group of 
words quite different from what was intended, words which 
mean nothing at all when taken in connection with the rest of 
the sentence. Such a substitution occurred in Test A 1, where 
one subject read ‘‘Review Monograph Series’’ as ‘‘ Reverend 
Negotiable Fines,’’ and another the same words as ‘‘ News 
Enjoyable Lines.’’ 

These divisions into groups are not hard and fast, but shade 
into each other. In many cases it is difficult to tell whether a 


person is using a meaning or form basis in his response to the 
test. 


Another division may be made of the subjects:on the basis 
of their substitution or omission of difficult words. For in- 
stance, some subjects throughout the tests leave out words 
whenever they are in difficulty. This may be due to either of 
two reasons: the form may be absolutely meaningless to them, 
just a jumble of lines, or else may suggest a word which clearly 
is not the true one that corresponds to the form. Subjects 
who omit words because of this second reason must have a 
very clear form-perception. 


The subjects that substitute, however, have not as clear a 
form-perception. Whether their substitution is on a meaning 
or form basis, the fact that they do not realize it is incorrect 
shows that their perception of either the illegible or the sub- 
stituted form is not wholly adequate. 


Many subjects both substituted and omitted words, but 
usually one or the other form of error predominated. 


The above discussion holds for the unmutilated specimens. 
With the mutilated no such opportunity is given meaning to 
play its part. The same three classes of subjects, however, 
are found: first, those for whom the writing is legible and for 
whom the meaning fills the gaps to some extent; second, those 
who depend primarily upon meaning, and third, those who 
depend primarily on form. | 
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The second class of subjects is rather difficult to isolate be- 
cause of the slight utilization of meaning possible, but there is 
some evidence that such a class exists. For instance, in A 2 
‘‘somewhat’’ is read as ‘‘somewhere.’’ Here the subject 
reads the ‘‘some’’ without much difficulty, and goes on to 
supply the ‘‘where’’ for the more illegible portion of the word. 


Many instances might be taken from the reading of the 
mutilated specimens to show the existence of a third class. 
One will suffice. ‘‘Still continues lovely’’ was read as ‘‘Street 
avenues taken’’; ‘‘Street Artemus — ;’? *“That creations 
I over’’; ‘‘Street columns train’’; ‘‘Still sometimes I only,”’ 
ete. 





The Completion (Ebbinghaus) Test. 


In order to get some basis of comparison for the significance 
of the meaning factor in the reading of mirror-script and of 
illegible writing, two completion tests were tried. The first 
was Test No. 1, given in Whipple’s ‘‘ Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests,’’ page 448, and put out by Stoelting. The see- 
ond was obtained by the cutting of words in a selection taken 
from the college paper of a date some six months previous on 
a subject, ‘‘Registration,’’ with which all students were more 
vr less familiar. The copy for each student was typewritten 
in a way similar to that of the printed tests. 

The two tests were given at least a week apart during 
March, 1914. The instructions printed on the Stoelting sheet 
were given with such verbal supplementation as seemed neces- 
sary. In both tests the subject was given all the time he 
needed to fill out the blanks. 


The time results in the first completion test varied from 
5 min. 36 see. to 25 min. 58 sec., with a range in valued errors 
of 314 to 63. In the second, much the easier test for most sub- 
jects, the time varied from 3 min. 16 see. to 16 min. 10 sece., 
with a range in valued errors of 0 to 914. The 16 min. 10 see. 
represents an extreme reached in only one case. The highest 
time without this for the second series is 8 min. 50 see. 


Results. The two completion tests on the time basis give a 
coefficient of correlation of .697. When these results are 
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weighted for errors the correlation drops to .621. It was 
found, when weighting for errors, that the final correlation 





a | could be made to vary from .570 to .700, depending upon the 
ft value assigned to the errors. The strictest method of weight- 
§ ing for errors gives a correlation of .621, which is about mid- 
a way between the two extremes. 


(To be concluded in the June number.) 
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AN OUTLINE FOR INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION 
AND TREATMENT OF YOUNG OFFENDERS. 


WILLIAM HEALY, M.D., AND AUGUSTA F. BRONNER, PH.D., 


Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile Court, Chicago. 


We have often been asked during the last few vears for a 
statement of what our experiences have taught us concerning 
the needs and possibilities of work in correctional institutions 
for young offenders—those of the training or industrial school 
type. We have all along been chary of making generalized 
suggestions, and have always been, and still are, thoroughly 
disinclined to say offhand what alterations will be profitable 
in any given institution—we know full well how conditions and 
inmates differ. In this paper, which is offered just now be- 
cause we are asked for suggestions anent the building up of 
an entirely new institution, we are not aiming criticism at 
any particular place, although, naturally, we should be glad 
if workers in institutions find our outline of value. Many 
good people we have found in the service, and the best of them 
say that, like ourselves, they are searching for more light. 

Our ideas are based somewhat on observation of various 
institutions for youthful delinquents, but a hundred times 
more upon our long diagnostic research into the needs and 
adjustabilities of delinquents and our study of the actual 
results of institutional training upon different persons. What 
we have to say can best be offered in the form of short sum- 
maries and schedules. Details would have to be worked up- 
with due consideration of special situations and possibilities. 
We omit all dealing with administrative phases that are not 
of immediate therapeutic significance; for instance, it is of 
no use to discuss the possible officers of the institution as 
such—what they may be designated and what they may do 
depends on the size of the institution. 
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Our great insistence is upon the necessity for constant and 
common-sense consideration of the actual aim of these insti- 
tutions and of the general activities by which alone they can 
ever be successful in large measure. (Through mere housing, 
tiding the offender over a period of adolescent instability and 
in the meantime affording some sort of regulated life, institu- 
tions always may achieve some success, but nothing like full 
efficiency. ) 


The main points for consideration are as follows: 


A. The entire aim of the activities of a training school for 
delinquents is to fit the individual to cope with all phases of an 
ordinary social environment. 


B. The human material to be worked on in this type of an 
institution must be selected for it by prior diagnosis. Unedu- 
cable persons do not belong therein. (Under the exigencies 
which some institutions have to meet, mental defectives are 
accepted, but, of course, needs of defectives are only to be 
fulfilled by giving them special discipline and education, 
with which we are not here concerned.) 


(. Economies of the institution are always under consider- 
ution, and may well begin with problems of brick and mortar. 
When calculating even the first. expenditures, the aim of the 
institution should be kept in mind. The physical equipment, 
providing it be safe, suitable, and hygienic, is one of the least 
considerations, inasmuch as it) does not make directly for 
the upbuilding of moral life. Finance committees must re- 
member that the main expenditures should be in offering sal- 
aries sufficient to secure the services of people who are prop- 
erly trained to carry out the aims of the institution. 


D. The selection of the working personnel is the most im- 
portant single consideration. ‘The influence of a man or 
woman of good understanding upon youthful delinquents, 
whenever in contact with them, is not to be overvalued. Good 
understanding itself, however, is not to be had without educa- 
tion in the subject of the particular needs of young people. A 
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special situation arises through the character-building aspects 
of this work—even the best planned course of training will 
fail if fitted persons do not direct these features. 

The succeeding items of this outline will denote in large 
measure what the personnel should be. Here we may suggest 
that, outside of a few specialists, the prime requisite is capac- 
ity for social service. Much economy may be practiced by 
the selection of persons capable in more than one direction, 
especially those with ability to take care of other phases of 
activities besides formal education. 

An important outcome of the application of scientific effort 
in this field is bound to be that it will attract many more com- 
petent people than heretofore. 


Kk, A general plan for carrying out the real aims of the in- 
stitution should be based on the fact that modification of 
bodily, mental, and character conditions, any or all of them, 
may be necessary. 

(a) The modification cannot always be thought of in 
terms of building up. For instance, the self-will of 
some young offenders is entirely too strong, the 
general physical well-being of others is too re- 
dundant for their moral welfare. 

(b) Likewise, there must be taken into account the 
possibilities of harmful modifications coming from 
throwing together a number of delinquents. ‘Too 
often this is lost sight of. It begins with such sim- 
ple possibilities as the spreading of disease, and 
involves also the most insiduous forms of contagion 
in the moral sphere. 


F’. Planning of even the buildings should be primarily 
based upon the most fundametnal points, namely, the mental 
and the physical needs of the inmates. There should be: 

(a) A receiving ward for physical and moral diagnosis 
before the delinquent is further placed. (In this 
the Hungarian scheme of observation for two or 
three weeks is admirable.) But it must also be re- 
membered that segregation in this receiving ward 
is highly desirable, for the very worst may be com- 
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municated in a few hours. Separate rooms are 
here, then, most necessary. All contagious diseases 
can be discovered in the receiving ward. 

(b) Further planning of buildings must depend largely 
upon the whole nature of the institution. A small 
plant can continue the scheme of separate rooms. 
(From the larger institutions come reports that 
cottage life with small dormitories allow sufficiently 
for a varied classification of the population.) With- 
out much classification running all through the in- 
stitutional life, however, the best cannot be accom- 
plished. Altogether, it seems likely that the single 
room idea gives possibilities of training which can- 
not be afforded in any other way, and that this idea, 
carried out, need not be very expensive. Some 
larger space must be allowed for cases which need 
close watching in sleeping hours—for this a dormi- 
tory is essential. 


G. Diagnosis of the needs of the individual: This is abso- 
lutely essential for carrying out successful treatment, and all 
through should be correlated with the educational and other 
therapy. Earlier causative factors of the delinquency, such as 
defective heredity, conditions of environment, etec., of course, 
the diagnostician should know in detail. Whether the other 
institutional workers should go into this depends upon what 
type of work they are trying to do and what their training has 
heen. (The idea of deliberately ignoring all that the delin- 
quent has done previously, in order to let him charitably start 
with a clean record in the institution, is justifiable only when 
there is no such thorough diagnosis of causation as may give 
valuable suggestions for treatment.) 

The work of the diagnostician is useful all the way through 
institutional life; it is not ended with admission or with the 
first cross-section study. It will be of special service in cases 
where some given form of treatment has failed; the cause 
of which failure and the needs of the future may be thus 
studied. Likewise, in case of outbreak of bad conduct, ete., 
diagnosis of causes is important. 

(a) Physical diagnosis: It goes without saying that all 
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definite diseases should be recognized. Then all 
general defective conditions, such as anemia, must 
be ascertained. Special weaknesses, or sources of 
irritation, which in some cases may be correlated 
with delinquency, should be sought for. Sensory 
defects are especially important to know. 
(b) Psychological diagnosis: 
1. Special mental disabilities, defects, or aber- 
rational tendencies should be carefully 
studied. 
2. Special talents or powers ought to be thor- 
oughly recognized for the sake of their utiliza- 
tion whenever possible. 
3. It also is very important to know the details 
of mental content which may be causative of 
the delinquency. For instance, undesirable 
obsessions and impulses must be diagnosed 
to be rationally counteracted. 
4. The diagnostician must have knowledge of 
habits, both of mind and body. With some 
delinquents the treatment of these is abso- 
lutely necessary before there can be moral 
recovery. The study of habits ranges all the 
way from getting at what is habitually repre- 
sented in the mind to ascertaining any phys- 
ical sensations which may have untoward in- . 7 
fluences. t 
(c) There should be a thorough diagnosis of the moral 
background of the individual in order to know what } 
normal experiences have been left out or what fea- i 
tures of experience perverted. 
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H. Conferences; staff meetings: To get co-operation in 
the work of an institution, staff meetings are absolutely indis- 
pensable. By their stimulation of interest they may prove 
nothing less than inspiring to the workers. Only by putting 
together what is known from different standpoints and from 
different observers can a true picture be had of the indi- 
vidual and the causes of his conduct. 
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I. Medical department: The needs of such a department 
vary tremendously with the special population, and the neces- 
sary equipment can only be determined in this light. Far 
less is needed in an institution for males than in one for 
females. 


J. Records: Essential records of an institution are those 
which give such items of case histories as furnish data of 
value in relation to the aims and results of the institution. 
They should be totally different from the meager statements 
which are usually recorded. (Of course, we are not discussing 
at all in this paper any bookkeeping pertaining to the upkeep 
of the institution. ) 

The value of complete case records is the following: First, 
we have the value to the individual. One can only deal with 
him in the most efficient way by recording an accurate study 
of the facts concerning him. Good records focus on the point 
of his well-being and well-doing. Second, records of physical 
changes, mental growth, school work, and social behavior, 
when so made as to indicate the attainment or not of the ulti- 
mate purposes of the training, give some criterion of what 
the institution has been able to accomplish. This is not known 
otherwise with anything like the accuracy it should be, and 
yemains one of the weakest phases of the whole situation of 
reformatory work. Third, by accumulation of this type of 
knowledge there may be a chance for professional training of 
institutional workers and for the future development of the art 
or science of training delinquents. It is astonishing that almost 
nothing has been worked up in any scientific way to this end. 


K. Length of time in the institution: Notwithstanding 
difficulties that are urged against any plan other than that of 
uniformity of time to be served, it is clear from a practical 
and scientific standpoint that the period necessary for differ- 
ent individuals to be in an institution must vary greatly. The 
whole matter of character building cannot be measured in 
terms of days. Sometimes, in order to tide over a long period 
of instability, years of treatment are necessary, and then 
again a very short term will bring about a marked and satis- 
factory change. Variations of time are specially important 
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in the light of the fact that the delinquents enter at different 
ages. 

L. Follow-up work: To get the proper social adjustment, 
after training has been given in the institution, is one of the 
most important activities. A probationary period is fre- 
quently most valuable, during which the individual is studied 
in his reactions to the new environment. Particularly to be 
noted is the frequent need after release for a change into a 
different environment from that where the delinquencies oc- 
curred. All sorts of psychological observations prove the wis- 
dom of not renewing old social and mental associations—noth- 
ing is SO uneconomical as to have a breakdown after years of 
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educational treatment. Another reason for follow-up work ‘ ; 
is to ascertain the real merits and efficiencies of what has 4 i 
been done in the institution. Has the treatment really fitted ea 
the delinquent for normal social life? Furthermore, where ia 
the individual has acquired higher standards these should be % 
satisfied. a 
M. ‘Treatment in general: Before discussing specific | 
phases of treatment its general methods and aims should be 4 
taken up. aoe 
(a) The entire institutional life should be adjusted with 3 


the idea that it is treatment, that it is educational, 
and all to the end that the delinquent shall be better 
fitted to meet an outside environment. | 

(b) This requires high individualization. One of the : 
arguments against the advisability of a set system 
is found in the successes which are actually obtained 
by a rational and understanding approacb to the 
problems of the individual. Both education and 
work must be adapted to individual needs. 

(c) Three things to avoid are any kind of deceit, the 
show of pedantry, and any demonstration of irra- 
tionality. It is most desirous to make the individual 
rational and honest, and this can only be done by 7 
showing a good example in these respects. og 

(d) The method should be elastic in all ways, particu- . 
larly in institutions for girls, where allowance must 3 
be made for outbreaks and explosions of pent-up i 
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emotions and energies, either occasional or periodic. 
Of course, physical fluctuations must be allowed for. 


Punishments: These must be highly individualized 
according to personalities involved. ‘There is no 
doubt that stimulus to doing better is more apt to 
result from the promise of rewards than the admin- 
istering of penalties. There must be goals toward 
which the delinquent is to work as the reward of 
good behavior. With constructive treatment the 
problems of discipline largely tend to disappear. 
It should be remembered that coercion and punish- 
ment by inflicting pain are the lowest levels of 
control. 

Above all things, mental vacuities, either on week 
days or Sundays, must be prevented. ‘‘The empty 
mind is the devil’s workshop.’’ There should be 
abundant opportunity for good conversational re- 
actions. This may be as important as formal in- 
struction, and always the mental life should be the 
first and foremost consideration. 


The whole institutional equipment should be used 
with the sole idea of its social and moral worth. 


General social and educational life should include 
the planning of service and of rendering helpful- 
ness to others in the institution. Cultivation of this 
is worth much, and from it can be built up larger 
ideas of social relationships. Perhaps the best way 
to avoid jealousies is to inculcate the idea of service, 
one to the other in the institution. 

Intimate social life: One of the best helps toward 
a better life is an understanding friend and advisor 
with whom the cause we the help for trouble may 
be discussed. 

In considering treatment in general it must not be 
thought that building up is always the point, or that 
positive habits are the only good; the inhibitions of 
bad impulses must be also considered. In some 
cases excessive physical vigor, or obstinancy of 
will, make special forms of modification necessary. 
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N. Dress: A moot question is ever the dress of the institu- 
tional inmates. One point stands out clearly proven, namely, 
that any self-expression that is practicable in this matter 
should be cultivated. 


QO. Work: The arrangement of work to be done by the in- 
mates has its economic and also its social and moral values. 
The immediate economies must not conflict with the aims of 


the institution. If the work has a deteriorating effect, or is ‘ 
interfering with treatment, it should be done by outsiders. ; 
But this does not mean that difficult or even so-called menial \ 


work should be neglected. 


The idea of duty on the part of the spelling may be eculti- 
vated, although perhaps with difficulty in early adolescence, 


through the understanding that the institution ought to be ‘ 


largely self-sustaining. Work of all kinds is done, chiefly for 
common welfare. If it is merely assigned as a matter of 
routine or punishment without this feeling, work is apt to be 
detrimental and cause a grudge. 


Very much of housework and other work can be done in the 
spirit of scientific training. There may be attention to skill 
and success in many household occupations. It must be 
shrewdly recognized that there may be great benefits accruing 
to selected individuals through their engaging in hard labor, 
either physical or mental, or both. 


P. Religion: Religious training would be out of place to 
discuss here. In general, we may say that religious training 
which takes the individual as one of a group and does not meet 
special problems is not apt to get results. Then it must be 
remembered, in all common sense, that natures differ greatly. 
The religious appeal is very strong in some, and others are 
oblivious to it. 


(). Plan of school training. 


I. General underlying principle. 
1. Emphasis of the social values in each subject of 
the curriculum. 
(1) To be applied according to the needs of 
the pupils and the opportunities of the 
locality. 
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Il. Specific purposes. 
1. Creation of good habits of thought and conduct. 
2. Creation of permanent wholesome interests. 
3. Obtaining of knowledge that makes for better 
social functioning of the individual. 


Ill. Central idea. 

1. Social life and its manifold relations. This 
might center about the home, for girls, and 
about the industries, for boys. 

(1) Relation to individual welfare and happi- 
ness, é. g., questions of sanitation and 
hygiene in the home. (This particu- 
larly for girls.) 

(2) Relation to civie life—social welfare, e. g., 
questions of educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities, political organiza- 
tions, ete. 

(3) Relation to industrial life, e. g., vocational 
possibilities. 


IV. Illustrations of points of attack in subjects of the 
curriculum. 


1. Reading. 

(1) General point of view. No regular series 
of readers will suffice, since the subject- 
matter is not adapted to older pupils 
who often have had wide experience, but 
little educational training. 


(2) Possible plan. 

(a) Leaflets especially prepared, dealing 
- with current events, with phases 
of civic life, with processes of 
manufacture, with principles of 
hygiene and sanitation, with in- 
teresting and valuable informa- 
tion regarding historical and geo. 
graphical events, with lives of in- 

teresting personages, etc. 
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(b) <A large part should be reading both 
by and to the class of good litera- 
ture—purely for enjoyment and 
for development of appreciation. 


Language. 

(1) General point of view. Language should 
be taught for the purpose of developing 
powers of expression, and incidentally 
the teaching should give opportunity for 
the exchange of opinion. 

(2) Plan. 

(a) Free and frank discussion of actual 
living problems that arise daily, 
or that have arisen in the past. 
There should be no specified pe- 
riod for this, but it should be 
done as occasion arises. 

(b) Retelling items of interest that have 
been read in or out of class, in 
magazines, ete. 

Writing and spelling. 

(1) General point of view. This should be a 
rational outgrowth of the above. Spell- 
ing then becomes that of words actually 
needed in every-day life. 

Arithmetic. 

(1) General point of view. This should em- 
phasize applied features and give mas- 
tery of the tool aspects as needed for 
solving problems that may, probably 
will, actually arise. 

(2) Plans. 

(a) EE. g., even the processes of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, divid- 
ing may be based on keeping 
household and other accounts. 

(b) Later study of interest, understand- 
ing of checks and simple banking 
knowledge. 
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(c) Application in cooking classes, in 
discussions of food values, in 
dressmaking and art courses, in 
the case of girls; in manual train- 
ing and other occupations, in the 
case of boys. 

). Aesthetic training. 

(1) General point of view. ‘This should be 
purely from social standpoint. It should 
deal altogether with applied art, and 
should emphasize technique only as that 
is needed. Its aim should be, not artis- 
tic creation, but appreciation and the 
expression of choice. 

(2) Art. 

(a) Principles of art as applied in de- 
sign and decoration, principles of 
color combination, of form. For 
girls, particularly household de- 
sion, home furnishing, ete. 

(b) Familiarity with good pictures, both 
of painting and sculpture. Dis- 
cussions of same as to what is 
liked and why, leading to stand- 
ards of value. 

(3) Musie. 

(a) Here again, not for technique, but 
for spontaneous and joyful ex- 
pression. 

(b) Familiarity with good music to de- 
velop appreciation. Good music 
should be heard through the me- 
dium of performers, player- 
piano, victrola, and discussion re- 
garding individual preferences 
should follow. 

(4) Dramatic performances. 

(a) With younger children this may be 
simple dramatizing of stories 
read. 
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(b) With older children it may take the 
form of dramatic performances, 
giving opportunity for self-ex- 
pression, for pleasure and recrea- 
tion. (This offers a splendid 
chance for co-operation and mu- 
tual helpfulness in making cos- 
tumes, decorating, etc.) 

Geography. 

(1) This might well begin with the home, then 
take into consideration the State, then 
the United States and other countries. 
It should emphasize relationships, in- 
dustrial, cultural, historical. 

History. 

(1) This might be presented from the same 
point of view as the above. Discuss 
current events, holidays, ete., and gradu- 
ally develop systematic view of United 
States history. The amount of detail 
would depend on the time available, pos- 
sibly only the high points might be in- 
cluded. 

Domestic art and science (for girls). 


(1) This depends on the equipment and 
amount of training obtained in the ac- 
tual running of the institution. Where 
girls are taught to cook in the kitchen 
of the institution, much might be added 
in school by giving the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying household manage- 
ment. Where they receive no such prac- 
tical training, cooking classes should be 
conducted as part of the school cur- 
riculum. 


(2) The same is true as regards sewing. If 


not taught elsewhere, it should also 
form a part of the school course. 
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9. Nature study. 

(1) This and related topics depends on the 
facilities of outdoor life. Farming, for 
boys, and at least gardening, for girls, 
should be part of the activities. This 
might be made the basis of much useful 
and helpful work. 


10. Self-government. 

(1) There should be an opportunity for this 
somewhere, even though outside control 
is necessary to some extent. It not only 
affords an approach to principles of 
civic government, but gives scope to de- 
velop wisely-controlled ability in leader- 
ship. 

‘11. Physical training. 

(1) Point of view. This is twofold; on the one 
hand, it gives an opportunity for de- 
veloping control and good habits; on 
the other, it affords wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

(2) Plan of work. 

(a) Drills for developing accuracy in 
movement, physical control and 
promptness of action. Particu- 
larly true in military drills or 
setting-up exercises for boys and 
gymnastics for girls. 

(b) Folk dancing for girls. This is 
really an art form which permits 
of general social participation 
and pleasure. 

(c) Outdoor games; team games not only 
afford exercise, but develop class 
spirit, sense of fair play, ete. 

12. Vocational training. 

(1) This, where possible, should be incorpo- 
rated in the school training of both boys 
and girls, but particularly in the case of 
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the former. It might even be made the 
eore of all school work. It would not 
preclude the necessity for much of the 
training outlined above; the two should 
go handin hand. The relative emphasis 
depends on the amount of time avail- 
able for school work. 

13. Special instruction. This should be given to 
meet individual problems; there should be 
an opportunity for correction of various 
types of individual difficulties. Thus— 

(1) Corrective gymnastics for physical disabil- 
ities. 

(2) Special teaching for specialized mental 
disabilities, e. g., in arithmetic, lan- 
guage, reading, ete. 

(3) Training for development of special tal- 
ents not adequately given in ordinary 

_ classes. 

(4) Corrective work for sensory and motor 
defects, such as speech difficulties. 

(5) Special counteractive aids for those whose 
delinquencies arise on a basis of obses- 
sive mental imagery. 

No one of these necessitates the withdrawal from 
the ordinary classroom during the whole 
day or the formation of special classes. The 
special teacher should give daily such time 
as the individual case requires in the special 
field, whereas other work can be carried on 
in the regular classroom. The co-operation 
between teacher and diagnostician should 
be particularly close in these cases. 


R. Recreation. 

I. Sufficient discussion in regard to this feature has 
been given incidental to other points. Much un- 
der the head of aesthetic training, under physical 
training and elsewhere is pertinent here. The 
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need for genuine recreation is universally recog- 
nized, and many wholesome forms of it can be 
devised and correlated with special needs of the 
individual. 


We would firmly contend that the above scheme is not Uto- 
pian; it is thoroughly practicable where a group of intelligent 
and well-trained workers can be gathered in an institution. 
The basis of our survey of the subject is simply, as we have 
said, experiences with needs of delinquents, and successes and 
failures of treatment. If our ideas of constructive efforts 
appear complex and difficult, it must be remembered that they 
are not any more so than the details of education. and home 
life in any well-conducted school and family. As for ulti- 
mate values accruing from such efforts—well, we are told 
that in‘: Heaven there is much rejoicing over even one delin- 
quent saved. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Cincinnati meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
while the largest in point of attendance and one of the pleasantest 
in point of the entertainment provided by 

THE DEPARTMENT the local committees, was marred by un- 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE fortunate program conditions. The advo- 
cates of the more radical plans of admin- 

istrative reorganization, and especially the proponents of the short- 
ening of the elementary curriculum and the forcing of early voca- 
tional choices upon boys and girls, had everything their own way in 
the meetings immediately preceding the vote on resolutions. As a 
consequence, a most dangerous resolution indorsing for the seventh 
and eighth grades differentiated courses designed to prepare pupils 
for their “possible future activities’ went through with only a 
slight protest. The wording of the resolution leaves no doubt as to 
its meaning, whatever may have been in the minds of those who 
framed it. It commits the department to vocational differentiation 
at the age of 12. Naturally, it has been seized upon by the advyo- 
cates of a radical 6-6 organization as an indorsement of their plans— 
as, in fact, it is. At the same time, it has been advanced by the 
advocates of the dual system of vocational schools as another indi- 
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cation that the school men are not sincere in their protestations 
anent the essential democracy of the public schools—an unwar- 
ranted inference, for the advocates of early differentiation have been 
basing their arguments on individual differences, the awful statis- 
tics of elimination, the archaic unfitness of the traditional curricu- 
ium, the inherent privileges of the “golden age of adolescence,” the 
exclusive effectiveness of a vitalizing “life motive,” and a host of 
other arguments that have blinded many sincere school men to the 
grave social dangers that are involved in the proposals. 


The Monday evening meeting of the National Society for the Study 
of Education was so attractive that many who sought admittance 
had to be turned away. The Yearbook pre- 
THE MEETING OF THE sented the results of the extensive investi- 
NATIONAL SOCIETY gations of “minimal essentials” made un- 
der the auspices of the Department Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time. It was a happy thought to devote the 
Yearbook to the report of this committee. Both in the meeting of 
the Society and in the Friday meeting of the Department, the papers 
were thoroughly discussed. The Society has prospered marvelously 
under the direction of Prof. S. C. Parker, who has held the secretary- 
ship for the past five years. During this time the sessions of the 
Society have probably ranked next to those of the Department itself 
in attractiveness to those attending the February meetings. Mem- 
bers of the Society learned with regret that the pressure of other 
duties would necessitate Professor Parker’s withdrawal from this 
important office. Acting upon the precedent of having in this posi- 
tion a man of recognized standing and scholarly achievement, the 
executive committee asked Prof. G. M. Whipple to take Professor 
Parker’s place. A continuance of the good work has been assured 
by Professor Whipple’s acceptance. 


The College Teachers of Education did not fare so well as the 
National Society. The Yearbook was marred by the omission of 
important material submitted by the 

THE COLLEGE TEACHERS contributors, but eliminated by the 
OF EDUCATION editor because of the necessity of con- 
fining the book to a reasonable amount 

of space. Two very good statistical articles were published with 
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sufficient detail to make them valuable—one by Dr. F. L. Clapp of 
the University of Colorado and the other by Dr. A. C. Boyce of the 
University of Chicago, each a part of the Committee on the Rating 
of Teachers. Prof. C. H. Judd was elected president of the Society 
for the ensuing year, Prof. G. M. Wilson of the lowa State College 
is secretary-treasurer, and Dean J. E. Russell is the new member of 
the executive committee. W.C. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The second annual conference on Educational Measurements, un- 
der the auspices of the Extension Division of Indiana University, 
was held at Bloomington, Ind., April 16 and 17. The speakers from 
abroad were Mr. S. A. Courtis, Director of Department of Educa- 
tional Research, Detroit Public Schools, and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Director of Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation. Mr. 
Courtis gave addresses on the following topics: “Supervisory Con- 
trol by Means of Objective Standards,” “Limitation of Training,” 
and “Educational Diagnosis,’ and Dr. Ayres discussed “Making 
education Definite,’ “The Measurement of Educational Processes 
and Products,” and “A Survey of School Surveys.” In addition, 
there was a symposium on “Co-operative Research,” participated in 
by Superintendents O. C. Pratt and E. C. Stopher and Prof. M. E. 
Haggerty, and a session devoted to the evaluation of the results of 
high school teaching. 


It is significant of the trend of interest in education that at the 
dedication exercises of the Wisconsin High School, the secondary 
school connected with the department of education of the University 
of Wisconsin, on April 1-3, there was held a series of conferences on 
the subject of “Educational Measurement in the High School.” 
These conferences were presided over by Prof. E. L. Thorndike of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and dealt with measure- 
ments in the fields of arithmetic, algebra, English, physics and voca- 
tional guidance. 


At the annual conference of Minnesota Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals, held at the University of Minnesota, March 31-April 3, the 
visiting speakers were Prof. Charles H. Judd, Director of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago; Prof. W. A. Jessup, State 
University of Iowa; President Carroll G. Pearse, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, and Prof. G. D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Professor Judd spoke on “Supervision 
Through Scientific Studies,” “Scientific Supervision of Special Sub- 
jects,” and “Scientific Supervision of General Organization”; Pro- 
fessor Strayer discussed “Supervision in Relation to the Art of 
Teaching,” “The Criticism of Instruction,” and “School Surveys: 
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Their Nature, Method and Scope,” and Professor Jessup considered 
“Right Relations Between Teachers and Supervisors.” There was 
also a paper on “Practical Tests as an Aid to Effective Supervision,” 
by Supt. H. A. Johnson. During the same week the seventh annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Psychological Conference was held, and 
the program centered on educational tests. There were papers on 
“Tests of Reading,” by B. F. Pittenger; “Tests of Writing,” by F. L. 
Whitney; “Tests of Arithmetic,” by Albert Gullette; “The Psy- 
chology of Expression,” by J. S. Gaylord; “Mental Tests and Their 
Relation to School Standards,” by E. R. Collins, and “Measurement 
of School Work,” by J. L. Stockton. 


At the Cincinnati meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
i new society was organized by those who are interested in educa- 
tional research in school systems. Frank W. Ballou, director of educa- 
tional research and measurements, Boston, was elected president, 
and George Melcher, director of educational research and efficiency, 
Kansas City, Mo., was chosen secretary. 


The recent conference of educational workers, held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was largely attended by the schoolmem of that 
State, and much interest was developed. The principal extra-mural 
speakers were Prof. C. H. Judd of the University of Chicago, who 
spoke upon the proposed reorganization of the elementary and high 
school curriculums, and Prof. G. M. Whipple of the University of 
Illinois, who spoke upon the problem of the gifted child. Among 
other round-table discussions was one devoted to the problem of the 
textbook in psychology for use in high school centers for the training 
of teachers. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association, held at Providence, R. I., April 16 and 17, was devoted 
to two general topics—“Efficiency in Education,” and “Character, a 
Neglected Standard in Education,” 


Dr. Thomas H. Haines, director of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, has recently issued a program of the new bureau, setting 
forth its aims and possibilities. The juvenile courts of the: State 
are sending over 100 juvenile delinquents to the State industrial 
schools each month. Preliminary surveys have indicated that from 
60 to 70 per cent. of these are morons. The proper and economical 
treatment of these unfortunates constitutes the problem of the 
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bureau. <A solution of the problem will demand studies of the 
biologic character of the family, of the home conditions and the past 
personal history of the individual, physical examinations, and mental 
tests. Finally, the task of following up these young people and 
placing them in an environment that will not try them too severely, 
but will help them to develop all the usefulness of which they are 
capable, involves a sociological experiment of great interest and 
magnitude. 


The Illinois State Society of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology will give attention in its June meeting to a 
discussion of the relation between psychology and jurisprudence, 
with special reference to the use of mental tests in the administra- 
lion of juvenile courts, and the like. A paper on this topic will be 
read by Dr. George Ordahl, who has succeeded Dr. Clara Town as 
State Psychologist, with headquarters at the Lincoln State School 
and Colany. 


The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology is entering upon 
the publication of a series of monograph supplements which will be 
known as Criminal Science Monographs. The first monograph is 
now in the press. It will appear early next fall under the title 
“Pathological Swindling and Lying.” Dr. William Healy of Chicago 
is the author. The volume will approximate 200 pages. [ach num- 
ber in this series will be attractively bound in cloth, and will come 
from the press of Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. Persons who 
have manuscripts in hand or in preparation which they wish to have 
considered for publication in this series should communicate with 
Prof. Robert H. Gault, Northwestern University, Evanston, [Il. 


Announcements of the coming summer session at New York Uni- 
versity show that the special course for the training of teachers of 
mentally subnormal children is to be continued and still further 
elaborated. Instruction will be given, among others, by Professor 
Gesell of Yale University, Professor Gault of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Dr. Goddard and Mr. Doll of the Vineland Training 


School. 


The National Association for the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children announces the opening of an educational clinic at 
Plainfield, N. J. The purpose of the clinic is “to apply physiological, 
psychological and mental (!) tests to children of all ages, to deter- 
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mine, as far as possible, their exact combination as to physical and 
mental conditions, aptitudes and handicaps, and the causes of even- 
tual difficulty. Its objects are to analyze the excellencies and diffi- 
culties of those children who have strong native abilities,...... . but 
whose progress in school and in life offers puzzling individual prob- 
lems, to rescue the misunderstood and handicapped child from be- 
coming a misfit or a failure, and to provide opportunities for its 
development along the lines of its particular talents and abilities.” 
The services of the clinic will be given free to children referred to it 
by public school authorities, juvenile courts, and charity organiza- 
tions. 


The Paedagogisch-Psychologische Arbeiten aus dem Institut des 
Leipziger Lehrervereins, which are now in their fifth volume, contain 
valuable contributions to child psychology and to the learning 
process. The volumes present researches on attention, on the de- 
velopment of the color sense, on learning and retention, on the effect 
of questions, on linguistic invention, on fatigue studies, on the results 
of practice, on the relation between physical and mental efficiency, 
and on the individual differences in mental accomplishment shown 
by children at different ages. 


It is gratifying to learn that the rumored destruction of the 
trained horses of Elberfield was not in accordance with the facts. 
Herr Krall, the owner, writes that they are unharmed and in the 
hands of a competent horseman, but that the experiments on them 
have been suspended on account of the war. 


The eighth annual meeting of the American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation will take place in the city of San Francisco, June 25-26, 1915. 
Arrangements for this meeting are being made through the organiza- 
tion committee, of which Prof. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, is chairman. Professor Terman is also chairman 
of the program committee.—Science. 


Supt. Joseph M. Gwinn of the New Orleans Public Schools organ- 
ized a course of weekly lectures from March 26 to May 28 on “The 
Medical and Social Aspects of Hygiene.” Among the topics an- 
nounced were “Physical Health and Juvenile Delinquency,” “Oral 
Hygiene,” “Nutrition in Infancy and Childhood,” “Significance of 
Physical Measurements of Children,’ “Nervous and Mental Hy- 
giene,” and “How Teachers May Help the Medical Inspector.” 
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The summer courses at the Johns Hopkins University will this 
year include graduate courses in a number of departments. These 
advanced courses will be offered in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Master of Arts. The residence require- 
ment for this degree is at least two years, and the arrangement for 
summer graduate courses provides that one of these two years may 
be satisfied by attendance and study during not less than three ses- 
sions of the summer courses. The session in 1915 will open July 5 
and continue six weeks. 


Among the courses announced by the Division of Education of 
Harvard University for next year are Educational Psychology, Sta- 
tistical and Experimental Studies in Education, School Hygiene, 
Seminary in Mental and Physical Development in the Individual, 
and Research Seminary in Educational Psychology. 


Communications to the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion should be addressed to Prof. G. M. Whipple, Urbana, IIl., who 
has succeeded Dean 8S. Chester Parker of the University of Chicago 
as secretary-treasurer of the organization. 


In connection with the European turmoil, we note that Prof. C. 8. 
Spearman, well known for his work in correlational psychology, has 
joined the English army. Prof. Ed. Claparéde, psychologist at the 
University of Geneva, writes to Science that it was not he, but his 
cousin, the jurist, who was dismissed from that institution on ac- 
count of his utterances anent the situation in Belgium. 


Prof. W. C. Bagley has obtained a half-time leave of absence from 
his duties as Director of the School of Education at the University 
of Illinois, and is devoting alternate weeks to a study of the train- 
ing of teachers in the State of Missouri in behalf of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 


Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, instructor in educational psychology, 
University of Texas, will give courses in elementary and physio- 
logical psychology, in the psychology and education of exceptional 
children, and in the diagnosis and treatment of exceptional children 
at the summer school of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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(Notice in this section does nol preclude a more extended review.) 


JoHn ApAmMs. Making the Most of One’s Self. New York: George 
H. Doran & Co., 1915. Pp. vi, 290. $1.00. 


This is.a popular discussion of certain features of psychology as 
they appear in education, and is intended as “A Guide for All Stu- 
dents.” The style, as one might expect from this genial author, is 
a model of smoothness and grace. This literary element is rarely 
found in American books on educational psychology, and is apt to 
give the scientific student of education the impression of super- 
ficiality. For the general reader, however, this excellence of style 
will be distinctly to the author’s credit. Some of the topics con- 
sidered include reflections on fatigue, manipulation of the memory, 
the nature of study and thinking, mode of study, reading, the use 
of textbooks, note-taking, translation, essay writing, and the psy- 
chology of examinations. It is a book that is eminently worth while 
for students to read. 

JAMES Mark BaLpwin. Genetic Theory of Reality. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Pp. xvii, 335. $2.00. 

The subtitle of this book is “The Outcome of Genetic Logic as 
Issuing in the Esthetic Theory of Reality, Called Pancalism, with an 
Iextended Glossary of Terms.” It takes the place of the projected 
fourth volume of “Thought and Things or Genetic Logic.” It is 
presented by the author as a kind of introduction to philosophy—if 
philosophy be interpreted as inclusive of science, and not contrasted 
with it. It is perhaps the best brief summary of the author’s posi- 
tion on questions of psychology, logic, and philosophy. 


ALBERT G, BELDING. Accounts and Accounting Practice. Cincin- 
nati: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 224. 


An elementary textbook in accounting characterized by an abun- 
dance of illustrations and problems from actual business situations. 


J.C. Brown. Curricula in Mathematics. A Comparison of Courses 
in the Countries Represented in the International Commission 
on the Teaching of Mathematics. Bulletin No. 619. Washing: 
ton: Bureau of Education, 1915. Pp. 91. 

The author first presents an account of the general arrangement 
of courses in the typical schools of the various countries, and then 


considers the work in mathematics in all the countries by school 
years. This condensed and authoritative epitome of the work in 
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mathematics in civilized countries will be a great boon to those 
who are interested in the progress of the teaching of special subjects. 
There is a final chapter setting forth certain points of difference 
between the work in mathematics abroad and in the United States. 


S. A. Courtis. Supervisory Graph for the Courtis Standard Re- 
search Tests in Arithmetic. Series B. Detroit, Mich., 1915. 
Pp. 16. 


The author presents a new type of graph for recording results of 
standard scores, and gives numerous illustrations of its use in repre- 
senting returns from over 300 classes during the years 1913 and 1914. 


HENRY C. COWLES AND JOHN C. CouLter. A Spring Flora for High 
Schools. Cincinnati: The American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 144. 


This little book is designed to provide for young people in high 
schools a ready means for the identification of the more common and 
widespread spring flowering plants. It contains an analytical key 
of 28 pages, almost 100 pages of descriptive flora, and a glossary. 
It is designed especially for use in the North Central and Eastern 
States. 


JESSE Butrrrick Davis. Vocational and Moral Guidance. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1914. Pp. viii, 303. $1.25. 


Attention has already been called in these columns to the valu- 
able co-operation between the teachers of English in the elementary 
and high schools of Grand Rapids and the authorities of the public 
library in getting before the pupils of the schools the necessary data 
for the choice of a vocation. The present volume, by the principal 
of the high school and director of vocational guidance, sets forth 
the details of the scheme and gives an extended account of its func- 
tioning. In part two is presented a series of brief accounts of the 
way in which the demand for vocational guidance has been met in 
various localities. The work is of especial value on account of its 
selected bibliographies. 


JUNE E. Downey. On the Reading and Writing of Mirror-Script. 
Reprinted from the Psychological Review, Vol. XXI, No. 6, 
November, 1914. Pp. 408-441. 


There is a report on a case of spontaneous right-hand mirror- 
writing, a survey of the literature of the subject, a study of indi- 
vidual variation in the ability to read mirror-script, and an account 
of a series of experiments in writing mirror-script. Skill in reading 
mirror-script showed a high correlation with skill in writing it when 
the right hand was used, but a much lower correlation in the case 
of the left hand. | 
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MARGARET DRUMMOND. Report of Experiments with Montessori 
Apparatus in the Free Kindergarten, Reed’s Court, Cannongate. 
Pedagogical Laboratory Reports, No.1. Edinburgh: Provisional 
Committee for the Training of Teachers, 1914. Pp. 39. Three 
pence. 


A detailed account of the progress of 10 children in the use of the 
Montessori apparatus at three different periods of about 30 days 
each. It is the most scientific study of the effects of the use of the 
Montessori apparatus and methods that has yet been published. 


FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN. An Experimental Study of Handwriting. 
Psychological Monographs, No. 75, 1914. Pp. 46. 


“The experiment here reported consisted in an analysis of the 
handwriting movement of adults and of children by measurements 
of the size, speed, and pressure of writing. Writing is characterized 
by a decided rhythm, which is more pronounced in the developed 
than in the undeveloped movement. The writing of children is less 
rhythmical, less organized, and less automatized. That the child 
gives more continuous attention to the details of the writing move- 
ment is inferred from the fact that the movement is more uniform 
in speed throughout the different parts of the letter.” The mono- 
graph consists of a historical sketch, a description of the apparatus, 
and a discussion of the results. There are 10 plates illustrating the 
analysis of typical letters. 


FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN. The Teaching of Handwriting. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. x, 156. 60 cents. 


This little volume in the Riverside Educational Monographs is a 
discussion of the fundamentals of teaching handwriting from the 
point of view of the results of scientific investigation. Professor 
Freeman is recognized as an authority on the scientific study of 
writing movements, and teachers are to be congratulated that he has 
here put in simple and compact form the results of his work in this 
field. In an appendix there are five charts, showing the different 


degrees of uniformity of slant, alignment, letter formation, and 
spacing. 


J. A. Green. Life and Works of Pestalozzi. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1915. Pp. viii, 393. $1.40. 


Perhaps no educational theorist of the past has had a greater in- 
fluence in moulding the practice of the schools than has Pestalozzi. 
The present survey of his life and work by the well-known English 
educator is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the history 
of education. The book is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is biographical and presents a complete translation of what is known 
as the “Diary.” The second part consists of a critical account of 
Pestalozzi’s doctrines, and part three presents extracts and pas- 
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sages translated from educational writings of Pestalozzi and from 
other educators bearing on Pestalozzi’s works. The book concludes 
with a complete bibliography of Pestalozzi’s writings. 


FRANK Hersert Haywarp. The Lesson in Appreciation. An Essay 
on the Pedagogics of Beauty. The Macmillan Company, 1915. 
Pp. xv, 234. 75 cents. 


This is the first volume of what is to be known as “The Modern 
Teachers’ Series,” edited by William Chandler Bagley. In his intro- 
duction to the series the editor lays stress on the need for the co- 
operation of educational specialists with the public and teachers, to 
lay down detailed specifications, after the manner of the practical 
engineer, for carrying out the aims of education. There is much 
talk of appreciation in literature, music and art, but little detailed 
advice as to how such appreciation can be secured. Teachers are 
eager to build up appreciation, but lack the technical knowledge and 
technical skill to plan and to construct the edifice. The present 
book aims to furnish such specific directions. The author writes 
from extended and successful experience in the teaching of litera- 
ture, but he frankly admits that his discussions of pictorial and 
plastic art rest upon a less definite basis. Nevertheless, his inti- 
macy with the general attitude of school children lends weight to his 
suggestions. 


V. M. Hittyer. Child Training. New York: The Century Company, 
1915. Pp. xli, 299. $1.60. 


This book is intended as “a practical daily handbook for every 
parent of a child under seven.” It emphasizes drill in the formation 
of habits, and aims to produce children who will be more observant 
and attentive, who will show more originality, more initiative, and 
sharper wits; who will think and act more quickly, be better in- 
formed and more accomplished, more skilful with their hands, more 
courteous and considerate of others, and, above all, healthier animals. 
It deals with habit drills, social training, story-telling, physical 
training, the rhythmic arts, free play, manual training, and the 
acquisition of information, especially through reading and writing. 
It is a book of practical value for every parent of young children. 


TruMAN Lee Kewey. Educational Guidance. An Experimental 
Study in the Analysis and Prediction of Ability of High School 
Pupils. Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 


71. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1914. 
Pp. vi, 116. $2.00 


This is a valuable contribution to the establishment of educa- 
tional guidance upon a scientific basis. Factors entering into effi- 
cient guidance are a correct understanding of the demands of pro- 
spective tasks and an accurate evaluation of the ability of the per- 
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son in question to meet these demands. The latter phase of the 
problem sets the task for this study. The essential contribution of 
the monograph is the method for calculating the correlation between 
the estimate of a person’s fitness for a task and his later perform- 
ance in it. The tests used were an algebra test, a geometry test, an 
English test, a history test, and various tests of pupils’ interests. Re- 
sults of these tests were correlated with the standing of the pupils 
in the elementary school grades and with their attainments in the 
high school, and in this manner the reliability of forecasts of the 
pupils’ subsequent success was definitely determined. 


JOSEPH KENNEDY. Rural Life and the Rural School. Cincinnati: 
The American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 189. 


This book is addresed to the farmer and his wife, to the teachers 
of rural schools, to public-spirited school boards, and to the leaders 
of rural communities and social centers. The author believes that 
any present conceptions “like those of the personality of the 
teacher, standards for teaching, supervision, school equipment, 
salary,” etc., must first be dis-established, and then higher and bet- 
ter ones substituted. The author discusses the conditions of rural 
life, the trend to the city, inventions utilized by the farmer, the 
function of the school in improving rural life, the teacher, the cur- 
riculum, the function of supervision, consolidation of schools, and 
the prospects of rural life. There is a brief bibhography. 


WILLIAM 8. LEARNED. A School System as an Educational Labora- 
tory. Harvard-Newton Bulletins, No. 1. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1914. Pp. 50. 


This bulletin gives an account of the agreement entered into be- 
tween the Newton public schools and the division of education of 
Harvard University for the scientific investigation and practical 
improvement of educational conditions. Among the problems pro- 
posed for investigation are differentiation of instruction on the 
basis of capacity, independent work by pupils, the most advantage- 
ous disposition of the study period, the best treatment of reviews, 
speed tests in special topics, the improvements of the vocations of 
pupils, the development of a uniform character analysis, the scien- 
tific study of individual problem cases, articulation of high and 
grammar schools, invention of tests and scales for the objective 
measurement of school abilities, division of labor in teaching, and 
the psychological analysis of successful teachers. The arrangement 
represents one of the most interesting and promising educational 
movements started in this country. 


R. E. Luoyp. What is Adaptation? New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1914. Pp. xi, 110. $1.00. 


~ 


Ever since the theory of natural selection has been recognized by 
biologists as insufficient to account for the modifications of species 
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a need has been felt for an explanation of adaptation. The author 
cuts the knot by stating that there is nothing in adapation to be ex- 
plained. The need for explanation arises from a wrong point of 
view, and is based on wonder at the resemblance between organisms 
and mechanisms. The book is an attack on the mechanistic concep- 
tion of life and an argument in favor of vitalism. The author every- 
where acknowledges his indebtedness to Bergson for his fundamental 
conceptions of vitalism. 


JosEPH McCase. The Principles of Evolution. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1915. Pp. 264. 40 cents. 


A popular account of the development of evolutionary theory, and 
a statement of fundamental principles. Chapter one traces the his- 
tory of the evolutionary idea from the Greeks to the present time. 
Chapter two is a condensed summary of the proofs of evolution. 
Subsequent chapters deal with natural selection, internal agencies 
of evolution, problems of organic evolution, the evolution of matter, 
social evolution, and the range and philosophy of evolution. The 
book will assist in obtaining a wider currency for the evolutionary 
point of view, and in giving popular philosophy a biological coloring. 


THOMAS VERNER Moore. A Historical Introduction to Ethics. Cin- 
cinnati: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. xii, 164. 


An elementary treatise on ethics for use in Catholic schools. The 
method of approach is historical, and part three embodies a criticism 
of moral systems. The psychological basis does not stray far from 
Thomas Aquinas. 


AvuGustTuS DE MorGan. Essays on the Life and Work of Newton. 
Edited, with notes and appendices, by P. E. B. Jourdain. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1914. Pp. xiv, 198. 


A collection of papers on Newton and his work written by De 
Morgan and published in journals and reviews during his lifetime. 
The sketch of Newton’s life, which constitutes the first essay, is espe- 
cially important because it was one of the earliest attempts to 
reveal Newton as something less than a demigod, while at the same 
time it does ample justice to the genius of the great English scien- 
tist. It was first published in 1846. The second essay outlines the 
controversy over the discovery of the differential caleulus—the con- 
troversy in which the claims of Leibniz were so shabbily treated by 
the followers of Newton. The third paper is De Morgan’s review of 
Brewster’s Memoirs of Newton, published in 1855. The editor con- 
tributes two appendices in addition to the critical annotations of 
De Morgan’s text. 


kX. R. Murray. Froebel as a Pioneer in Modern Psychology. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1914. Pp. viii, 230. $1.25. 

The author has performed a valuable service in setting forth the 

significance of Froebel as a psychologist. Froebel’s influence upon 
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primary education through the establishment of the kindergarten 
has been so remarkable as to overshadow his more strictly psycho- 
logical views. These are here set forth with all the enthusiasm of 
an ardent disciple, and with frequent reference to the most recent 
views of the application of psychology to education. 


STEPHEN Pacer. The New Parent’s Assistant. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. xiii, 119. $1.25. . 

These delightful little essays on things in general, in so far as 
they relate to children, seem to be written just for the author’s love 
of giving utterance to his thoughts. They are charmingly smooth 
and polished, but the reader must not be in too great a hurry to get 
anywhere. The satisfaction comes from jogging along the highways 
and byways of educational thinking with the genial and loquacious 
author as a guide. If you have the time and inclination, it is all 
very delectable. 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. xxv, 529. $1.50. 


There are many books on general method, and other books on 
methods of teaching special subjects in the high school, but this is 
the first attempt to discuss in a single volume the general principles 
underlying all high school teaching and the elements of method 
that are of general application to high school subjects. We have 
specialized so much in high school work, we have attempted so 
vigorously to shut off the various high school subjects from each 
other and confine them in water-tight compartments that it impresses 
one as a bold undertaking to attempt to derive general high school 
methods. Undoubtedly, this specialization has gone too far, and in 
their zeal to teach their subjects high schoo] teachers are prone to 
overlook the fact that they are teaching boys and girls. The present 
text will provide a valuable corrective to this serious error. Through- 
out the book two fundamental principles are emphasized: first, the 
need of adapting high school instruction to the capacities of indi- 
vidual boys and girls, and secondly, the subordination of high school 
teaching to the social needs of the pupils and the community. A 
third aim includes the application of the principles of scientific 
business management to the activites of teaching in the high school. 
High school methods are based upon five topics or aspects of learn- 
ing, namely, acquiring motor control, associating symbols and mean- 
ing, pretice or drill, reflective thinking, and habits of harmless en- 
joyment. There are valuable chapters on the training of expression, 
getting students in the proper frame of mind, adapting class in- 
struction to individual conditions, supervised study, the use of 
books, laboratory methods, the art of questioning, practice teaching 
and lesson planning, and measuring the results of teaching. There 
are extensive quotations from recent contributions to experimental 
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education, so that the volume has something of the value of a source- 
book. There is a helpful list of references at the end of each chapter. 


S. Potak anp H. C. Quitrer. The Teaching of Drawing—Its Aims 
and Methods. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1915. Pp. 
Vili, 168. 85 cents. 

Drawing is a natural form of expression in which the young child 
delights, and if pains are taken to judiciously foster this interest, all 
students may develop a considerable degree of proficiency in it. 
Unfortunately, much of the teaching of drawing proceeds from the 
development of this or that system, overlooking the interests and 
capacities of the pupils, and thus making drudgery of that which 
should afford delight. In the present book it is the author’s endeavor 
to work out a scheme of teaching drawing from the point of view 


of the pupil’s interest. The work will be of distinct value not only 


to the special teacher of drawing, but to every class teacher. 


JOHN RENNIE. T'he Aims and Methods of Nature Study—A Guide 
for Teachers. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1915. Pp. 
xvi, 352. $1.10. 


This is an excellent manual for the elementary teacher’s library, 
affording all sorts of material about physical nature, and animal 
and vegetable life that can be brought into the class work with great 
interest and profit to the pupils. It is not to be used as a text, nor 
would it be advisable for the teacher to follow the chapters or the 
topics too slavishly. In the hands of a skilful teacher, it can be 
made to contribute very materially to genuine progress in the pupil’s 
thinking. 

A. J. Rosanorr. Preliminary Report of a Higher Scale of Mental 
Measurement. Reprinted from New York State Hospital Bulle- 
tin, November, 1914. Pp. 10. 


One hundred stimulus words were so selected as to include terms 
that occur in school subjects, such as arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, algebra, literature, civics, trigonometry, physics, 
biology, etc. To each of these words the author is collecting associa- 
tion reactions from four classes of people: first, those who have had 
not more than four elementary school years of education; second, 
those who have had eight elementary school years; third, those who 
have had four high school years, and fourth, those who have had 
four collegiate years. Four illustrative records are presented, show- 
ing the differences in the responses of individuals of different edu- 
cational attainments. 


EpcarR Scuuster. Eugenics. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 
1915. Pp. 264. 40 cents. 


This is number one of The Nation’s Library, and gives a popular 
account of the scientific basis of eugenics and the goal toward which 
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the advocates of eugenics are striving. There is an account of Sir 
Francis Galton and his influence upon the eugenics movement, a 
discussion of Mendelism, a popular account of inheritance studies, 
a discussion of the influence of environment, and suggestions for a 
practical policy of social control. The book is to be cordially com- 
mended as a simple presentation of the facts on this momentous 
question. 


Society of College Teachers of Education, Cincinnati, 1915; Work 
in Education in Colleges and Universities, Rating, Placing, and 
Promotion of Teachers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1915. School Review Monographs, No. 6. Pp. 94. 55 cents. 


The papers presented for discussion at the Cincinnati meeting of 
the Society include “Aims of Departments of Education in Colleges 
and Universities,’ by Carter Alexander; “Facilities for ‘Teacher- 
training in Colleges and Universities,” by Charles Hughes Johnston ; 
“Credit Granted by Colleges and Universities to Graduates of Nor- 
mal Schools,” by William C. Reudiger; “Recognition Given College 
Graduates in the Granting of Teachers’ Certificates,’ by Harlan 
Updergratf; “Report of the Committee on the Rating, Placing and 
Promotion of Teachers,’ by Frank E. Thompson; “Scholarship in 
Relation to Teaching Efficiency,” by F. L. Clapp, and “A Method 
for Guiding and Controlling the Judging of Teaching Efficiency,” 
by A. C. Boyce. 


Percy GoLtpriwalit Stites. The Nervous System and Its Conserva- 
tion. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. Pp. 229. 
$1.25. 


This little book represents an attempt to combine for college stu- 
dents surveys of the anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the nervous 
system. There is a good elementary discussion of the histology and 
physiology of nervous reflexes, the constituent parts of the nervous 
system, neural functioning in emotion, sleep and dreams, and the 
causes of nervous breakdown and neurasthenia. The book affords 
excellent supplementary reading for classes in introductory psy- 
chology. 


Lewis M. TerMAan. The Effects of School Life Upon the Nutrative 
Processes, Health, and the Composition of the Blood. Reprinted 
from the Popular Science Monthly, March, 1914. Pp. 257-264. 


From a biological and evolutionary point of view the modern 
school involves a highly artificial type of activity for which the 
normal boy and girl is very badly adjusted. All too often in the 
efforts of pupils and teacher to secure this adjustment the health 
of the child sutfers. The author gives a brief résumé of researches 
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upon the effects of school life on growth, nutrition, composition of 
the blood, and respiration. 


Lewis M. Terman. Recent Literature on Juvenile Suicides. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, April-May, 
1914. Pp. 8. 


A résumé of recent statistics of school suicides in Europe, and a 
discussion of the significance of these statistics for the planning of 
school work. 


F. V. THompson. Commercial Education in Public Secondary 
Schools. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. xii, 194. $1.50. 


This number of the School Efficiency Series gives an excellent ac- 
count of present conditions in commercial education, of the or- 
ganization of typical schools, of the training and fitness of teachers, 
of the relation of the general high school to commercial education ; 
gives an abstract of three investigations regarding commercial edu- 
cation, and offers some constructive proposals in regard to commer- 
cial high schools and commercial work in high schools. 


H. D. Vincent. Vocational Arithmetic. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1914. Pp. 126. 


It is the aim of this book to arouse the pupil’s interest by using 
material derived from the life of the community about him. Not 
only will the pupil learn to solve practical arithmetical prob*ems, 
but through these problems he will gain a greater familiarity’ with 
the actual work that is going on around him. With each lesson 
there is a list of words for spelling and defining, and a number of 
business exercises involving letter-writing and bookkeeping. 


HELEN THOMPSON WOOLLEY AND CHARLOTTE Rust Fiscuer. Mental 
and Physical Measurements of Working Children. Studies 
from the Laboratory of the Vocational Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 
Psychological Monographs, No. 77. December, 1914. Pp. 227. 


An examination of over 800 children in the following tests: 
height, weight, visual and auditory acuity, vital capacity, strength 
and steadiness of hand, rapidity of movement (tapping test), card- 
sorting test, cancellation test, memory and substitution tests, com- 
pletion of sentences, association of opposites, puzzle-box test. De- 
tailed tables and graphs of the results in each of these tests are pre- 
sented, and the findings are correlated with school grades. The 
order in which the mental tests correlate with school “grades is as 
follows: memory has the highest positive correlation; then comes 
association by opposites, the sentence test, substitution, cancella- 
tion, and last of all the puzzle box. The monograph closes with a 


consideration of the vocational corollaries that may be drawn from 
the study. 
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